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No. 607.—JJANUARY 1956 


Art. 1.—FRENCH MIGRAINE. 


MIGRAINE is a distressing complaint, the more because it 
appears to spring from a variety of causes and to yield to 
no definite treatment. The moral migraine of France, 
therein differing from its pathological cousin, has but one 
cause, well known if obstinately ignored, and capable ot 
cure, though the prospect of proper methods being applied 
may seem unhappily remote. French migraine resembles 
the individual, human variety in that it has upon the 
sufferer a similar effect of mental distress and ultimate 
debility. Its cause is fear of authority. 


‘We are betrayed by what is false within.’ 


The truth of Meredith’s tragic line, eternally applicable 
to private human misery and often to wickedness, is less 
easy to trace when it comes to affairs of state. Yet it 
was clearly enunciated by Mr Oliver Stanley’s dictum that 
the keenest test of statesmanship is whether or no to buy 
your enemies’ support by the sacrifice of your friends. 
This is the test that has faced France. It has become a 
commonplace with French political writers, observers, and 
statesmen, that France must reform her constitution or 
perish. For it is the constitution of the Third Republic, 
its faults exasperated by those of the Fourth, that robs 
the Executive in France of real power and so progressively 
of real will, and leaves her national policy at the mercy 
of those who can control fractions of the Legislative com- 
bined in evanescent majorities. 

But after all, it may be said, France gets along pretty 
well with her own system. The carefree joy of life instinct 
in the majority of her people—and no one who has seen 
the crowds of congés payés, the lower-salaried class and 
working men and women on holiday with full pay, in 
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August or September, could ignore this—the excellence 
and plenty of all food and the incomparable national 
skill in preparing it, the unassailed championship of 
French fruits and wines, the richly variegated beauty of 
France’s scenery, her mountain ranges disputing with her 
seas: all this tends to produce the impression of a veritable 
idyll lived before our eyes, in which we too may join. 
True enough; and France, with her 30 to 40 per cent. 
agricultural population, including the townsmen and arti- 
sans who live by supplying the needs of agriculture, would 
seem to rejoice in a solid core whereof nothing could shake 
the industry, and traditional habits. With such credit 
figures on the books, forms of government and national 
policies may surely go hang. So many people argue, 
especially liberal-minded French people. 

Let us, however, look back a little. All this was still 
more true from twenty to thirty years ago, the ’tween-war 
period that was the halcyon era of French national life, 
before the peasants had discovered, as they did during 
the German occupation, how to put a pistol to the head 
of other classes and agricultural prices were followed in 
turn by all others; before class hatred had been inculeated 
into the factory workers by Socialist ideologists, often of 
foreign extraction ; and when every good workman could 
hope to save enough money to buy or build himself a home 
in the district whence his family had sprung and own a 
reliable secondhand motor car to move about the country. 
The modern beaver-like genius of the French in building 
was already noticeable—and what superb buildings they 
now put up—and the taming of France’s majestic torrents 
and lakes that has since multiplied her electrical resources 
was already well in hand. The French were as hardy, as 
hardworking, as gay, as individual, as independent as ever ; 
their interest, their achievement in art, letters, and science 
were undiminished. Yet for want of a stable national 
policy and of will to carry one out, all this crashed to the 
ground. And the power, the will to pus any such policy 
into effect was ruled out by one simple fact: France’s 
Prime Minister was by her constitution precluded from 
dissolving Parliament if the policy he championed was 
defeated in the Chamber of Deputies. That state of things 
continues to-day and, save for tentative proposals by clear- 
sighted M. Paul Revnaud, nothing has been done to change 
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it. Disaster befell France not because the nation was 
rotten, but through paralysis at the top. 

This paralysis is one of the two main outward and 
visible signs of the fear of authority that lies at the root 
of France’s troubles. It was because the founders of the 
Third Republic feared authority that they handcuffed the 
head of the Executive, whoever he might be, by making 
the dissolution of Parliament virtually impossible, thus 
passing practical power into the hands of the Legislative, 
that as the result became riddled with corruption and 
obiivious of patriotic duty. The same would probably 
result in any legislature freed from the single effective 
control that can be exercised by government, namely, the 
threat of ending parliament's life by dissolution: except, 
as in the United States, where the Executive is beyond 
control by the Legislative power. 

Fear of authority in France is shown by another out- 
ward sign too. This is the encrusted belief, dating from 
the preaching of Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, and other 
eighteenth-century ideologists, that anything which can 
be plausibly labelled ‘ progress * must be good and anyone 
against it a vile reactionary. France has proved to be by 
no means singular in this: the same process has, since its 
invention, been and is being applied throughout the world, 
West and East. However untrue Karl Marx’s phrase 
‘Religion is the opium of the people,’ it is certain that the 
false slogan of * progress ’ is the people’s maddening mari- 
huana. To this and to the remorseless greed of power 
in its organisers, Communism owes its force. 

During the past year France has had to face many 
trying problems. Sporadic strikes hold up production and 
impede or wholly block transport. The cost of living re- 
mains excessively high. The main French labour organi- 
sation, the Confédération Générale du Travail, or C.G.T., 
under severe Communist control, maintains an atmosphere 
of agitation with a view to spoil any industrial negotiations 
offering a prospect of success. Many workmen involved 
in the transport strike in Paris, in the strikes at Nantes, 
Saint Nazaire, and in the lightning general railway strike 
last autumn were against the strikes but unable to declare 
themselves publicly or to continue working for fear of re- 
prisals; they complain bitterly that the police and public 
authorities do nothing to protect them. As in cases we 
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have known in England, the right to work is threatened 
from the bottom, at the bidding of revolutionary agents. 
It is perhaps to the slowly pervading recognition of this 
among industrial workers that is due the steadily decreasing 
number of declared members of the Communist Party in 
France, further embarrassed by Moscow’s momentary ‘ new 
look,’ however this might seem to suspicious eyes to 
resemble ‘ the smile on the face of the tiger.” The C.G.T. 
at the same time had tried but failed to create strikes in 
the mining industry and the great state factory of Renault. 
None, however, can tell beforehand what effect this ten- 
dency may have on voting at the next general election. 
France’s most dangerous problems have had to be 
faced beyond her metropolitan area. In two of them, 
Indo-China and Tunis, they were met by virtually throw- 
ing up the sponge. France’s interests in Indo-China, a 
model of success in European colonial effort—success, 
that is, for the countries involved far more than for the 
colonising power—were impossible to defend in the pre- 
carious position of France after the late war, unless by 
strong co-ordination on the part of the West as a whole ; and 
this could not be envisaged, especially in view of the widely 
held American prejudice against ‘ colonialism’ that had, 
besides its malign influence at Yalta, already contributed 
to oust the Dutch from Indonesia and to throw, sooner 
or later, the results of three hundred years’ fruitful work 
there into the arms of Communism, sworn to destroy 
Western civilisation, American included. The reproach 
against France is not that she abandoned Indo-China, but 
that she held on too long with insufficient resources and 
without attempting to uproot treachery within her gates. 
Finally, having allowed her army to be jockeyed by political 
considerations into a position indefensible against superior 
forces organised and supplied by Communist China, with 
the power of Moscow at their back, she suffered a humi- 
liating defeat, followed by military and political capitula- 
tion. The reproach against M. Mendes, who put through 
the latter, is not that he accepted the inevitable but that 
he managed to represent its acceptance as a stroke of 
political genius on his part. Now there is nothing diffi- 
cult. M. Mendés next destroyed the project of E.D.C. 
This might have been a major triumph for Communism, 
had not E.D.C. happily been replaced, mainly through Sir 
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Anthony Eden’s exertions, by N.A.T.O., to which M. 
Kdgar Faure, ousting M. Mendés, gave unstinted support 
but the latter’s leading part in E.D.C.’s murder should 
not be forgotten. 

Nor should M. Mendés’s share in events in Tunisia be 
overlooked. The peace of that country, a French pro- 
tectorate and in the plains one of agricultural fertility, 
was threatened from an early date after the last war by 
the Néo-Destour, a party of ultra-nationalists with strong 
Communist affiliation, that aimed at upsetting the French 
régime. Its leader was one Bourguiba, who had _ been 
exiled from the country by reason of Néo-Destour’s revo- 
lutionary designs. Exile did not in the least quench the 
ardour of Néo-Destour or of Bourguiba, into relations with 
whom M. Mendes entered after taking power; relations 
which ripened into negotiations, and negotiations into an 
accord between France and Tunisia whereby France sur- 
rendered virtually her whole position in that valuable 
North-African centrepiece, retaining only the control of 
foreign and military affairs. How theoretical the former 
control is, can be gauged by the fact that a large part of 
Tunisian agitation had come from over the borders, and 
the value of the latter by the French loss of all right to 
supervision of the routes from the adjoining Fezzan, the 
pipeline, it was shrewdly suspected, for arms and ammu- 
nition from the East, and for aid in the organisation of 
disruption not only in Tunisia but in Algeria to the further 
west, reaching out its claws towards Morocco beyond. The 
unity of the anti-European drive is undisguised. In 
October last Salab ben Youssef, the latest secretary general 
of Néo-Destour, who had outbid Bourguiba by the violence 
of his demands, proclaimed in Cairo, which throughout has 
been the centre and an eager fomenter of the movement: 
‘ North Africa is one. France will have a long bill to pay 
at the next Pan-Islamic conference.’ M.Mendés’s supposed 
settlement of the Tunisian question has proved far from 
satisfying the agitators it was to placate. Demands for 
fresh concessions soon started and continued into the 
present winter. This is indeed the normal fate of all who 
yield to blackmailers. 

In all the bloody terrorism in North Africa directed 
against Christian, Jew, or Moslem true to their French 
allegiance, the destruction of fruitful property, the 
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incendiarism, the murder of women and children, the hand 
of Communism has been visible behind the scenes. And 
nowhere more clearly than in Morocco, the keypiece of 
Western civilisation carried into Africa by France. What- 
ever pretext might be found for violent action in Tunisia, 
whatever arguments, however fallacious, for virtually 
complete separation on the ground of democratic prin- 
ciple, be advanced in Algeria, long since a part of metro- 
politan France with representation in the French Parlia- 
ment, no comparable grounds exist in Morocco. The 
merest glimpse at the history of Morocco rules out the 
suggestion that it is a country ready for internal home 
rule, let alone complete independence on lines of modern 
democracy. English, French, and American onlookers, 
sitting far away in comfortably policed surroundings, 
who would apply the yardstick of their own countries to 
circumstances in north-west Africa, are dupes of their own 
imagination or of Moslem hotheads in Africa and in the 
near or further East who dream of a renewed jehad or holy 
war that shall plant the banner of the Prophet once more 
on all the countries it once ruled, and are backed by Com- 
munist intrigue, Communist radio, and Communist money. 

In 1895 when the present writer visited Tangier, that 
later fashionable resort was a twelfth- or thirteenth-century 
fortified town that had not changed in essentials since the 
Moslem drive across North Africa and into Spain. Tangier 
was ruled by a local potentate, over whom the power of the 
Sherif or Sultan of Morocco was no more than a shadow. 
The city, once the brief property of Portugal and then, 
as part of Catharine of Braganza’s dowry, of England, 
was a walled medieval! fortress, whose gates were shut 
and barred at night. No European who valued his life 
could spend the -night within the walls; even by day 
trusted guides were imposed on visitors. These, who slept 
in a small French hostelry in a compound outside the 
walls, enclosing also the French consulate, reached Tangier 
by a weekly steamer from Gibraltar that had the look and 
the behaviour of a condemned penny Thames steamboat 
of the period. Passengers were decanted into row-boats a 
hundred yards or so from the shore. There was no port, 
no harbour, no mole or other construction: the visitor 
was rowed ashore and dumped on to a sandy beach, upon 
which, three days before the visit in question, the Kaid 
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of Tangier had caused all the stray dogs in the town to 
be slaughtered and their bodies flung to rot under Africa’s 
sun. Such was Tangier sixty years ago, a typical, perhaps 
favourable, specimen of native Moroccan civilisation. 

That hoary saying, ‘ Trade follows the flag,’ is nowhere 
proved more untrue than in Morocco, where the exact 
contrary took place. The Carthaginians were the first to 
establish trading-posts in the north. They were followed 
by the Romans, who created a well-to-do province under 
the name of Mauretania Tingitana, governed, it is believed, 
from Volubilis, near Meknés. Under Roman rule the in- 
digenous Berbers seem to have been peaceful. They were 
converted to Christianity in the third century, producing 
in the next that mighty teacher, St Augustine. This 
flourishing state of things was not destroyed till the Arab 
invasions of the seventh and, far more important, the 
eleventh centuries that uprooted Christianity, pushed back 
the Berbers into the mountains, and, according to one 
authority, ‘ modified the form of Berber life by impeding 
commerce and ruining agriculture’: in other words, thrust 
them once more into primitive savagery. The Arabs 
themselves were split into warring sects. Not until the 
middle of the seventeenth century did the Alaouit Sherifs, 
descendants of the Prophet’s immediate family, emerge, 
to hold nominal power till the present day. Their 
authority indeed barely deserved even that epithet until 
the coming of Marshal, then General, Lyautey. Down to 
the year 1906 Casablanca, that magnificent port of to-day 
with a population of over a million and a half, was a town 
of 20,000 inhabitants, a modest figure due to persistent 
French efforts during thirty or forty years to establish 
normal commercial relations : its harbour was almost as 
primeval as that non-existent at Tangier; passengers 
arriving by boat were landed by being hoisted in a sort 
of bosun’s chair from deck to shore.* Early in this century 
Deleassé, the French Foreign Minister, began a policy of 
peaceful penetration of Morocco in which, besides trade, a 
most important item was the establishment in all the ports 
of medical dispensaries under qualified doctors, to give 
free treatment to their inhabitants, a step extremely well 

* ‘Casa,’ so called generally, was known as a port-d-barcasses (barges, but 
locally also baskets, for the purpose mentioned). 
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received by the latter. Abdul Aziz, the Sultan of that 
day, became well disposed towards the French, for which 
he later was an object of detestation to the Germans and 
was compelled to abdicate. Abdul Aziz then, in 1906, 
granted to a Marseilles company a concession to improve 
the port of Casablanca and to trade there. But next year, 
it was confidently believed by French residents at the 
instigation of German agents, hordes of fanatic Arabs 
attacked the town, destroyed the constructional work, and 
murdered Europeans. The French government now inter- 
vened to protect its subjects and their interests, the flag 
thus following, not preceding, trade. Conflict between 
Arab and European became general, prolonged military 
measures had to be taken, and it was not until the French 
Protectorate was declared on the Sultan’s own appeal in 
1911 and ratified next year by the Treaty of Fez, partly 
as a defensive step to cover France’s position in Algeria, 
and until the appointment of Lyautey as_ Resident- 
General that the end of this centuries’-old reign of anarchy 
could be foreseen. Even so it was delayed till after the 
1914-18 war by the struggle against dissident tribes in the 
Atlas Mountains and unruly local chieftains snatching up 
arms again at the instigation of German agents. Lyautey 
had one-third of his whole force taken off to the European 
field of war, where at the Battle of the Marne, the Ist 
Moroccan Division earned glory by its gallantry. Only 
Lyautey’s own strategic boldness, pertinacity, and the 
loyal trust reposed in him by the Sultan, by the famous 
Pasha of Marrakesh El Glaoui, of whom in his vividly 
youthful old age much was heard last year, and by other 
chiefs, won over by Lyautey’s inflexible honesty and 
understanding of the Arab mind, completed the task. The 
last effort of dissidence was in 1925, when Abd El Krim, a 
mountain chieftain in the Rif, the range running along 
the back of the strip of Spanish Morocco from Larache 
to beyond Mellila, descended on to the French side in a 
determined attempt to raise all Morocco. This failed and 
in the following year, with Spanish co-operation, Abd El 
Krim was decisively defeated, captured, and deported. 
The victory of the Allies in 1918 found the French Pro- 
tectorate of the Sherifian, or Maghreb, empire not only 
intact, but enlarged and consolidated, and complete calm 
maintained among the faithful Arab population. Through- 
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out and to the end of his tenure of office as Resident- 
General in 1925, Lyautey was inspired by the principles 
put into effect sixty years earlier in creating the French 
Protectorate of Algeria by Marshal Bugeaud, the sword of 
honour presented to whom bore the inscription Ense et 
Aratro: * By the Sword and by the Ploughshare.’ The 
desolation of sporadic warfare Bugeaud found in Algeria 
was turned by him in remarkably few years into a country 
pacified, supplied with roads, bridges, barrages, aqueducts, 
villages, vineyards, and fruit trees, and a European popu- 
lation four times the size of that on his arrival.* The 
ideal of ‘le Pére Bugeaud,’ as the Marshal, who had in 
youth fought at Austerlitz, was affectionately known, was 
not military conquest but colonisation. That too was the 
policy of Lyautey, an even greater administrator, who 
left Morocco with a European population of 600,000 and 
constantly increasing wealth from well-tended natural 
resources. Lyautey's successors continued his work. The 


greatest barrage and hydroelectric station in North Africa 


is even now being completed. In the mind of both 
Bugeaud and Lyautey military protectorate meant coloni- 
sation, and colonisation meant civilisation. Without these 
facts being borne in mind, it is impossible to form a true 
picture of the present position in Morocco or to place 
events there correctly in the international scene. And it 
is clear that few people even in France, still fewer in other 
Western countries, have had the means to do this. 

Part of Lyautey’s policy was to exalt the reputation 
of the Sultan, thus forming a fixed point on which to pin 
the allegiance of the many semi-independent local chiefs 
whose loyalty to the French Protectorate was essential if 
the main object of colonial civilisation was to be achieved, 
that is. peace and prosperity. Even had he been able to 
foretell France’s catastrophe of 1940 and its results in 
Africa as well as other continents, he would probably not 
have adopted a different line. To exalt the Sultan was 
by so much to diminish the chance of individual Kaids 
and Pashas kicking against the restraint imposed by the 
French Protectorate and to give to Morocco a unified 
administration. Not even Lyautey could have suspected 
that enemies of France and of civilisation could try to 
kidnap the Sultan’s influence. 


* Marshal Franchet d’Espérez; *‘ Bugeaud,’ p. 54. 
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This, however, is what happened. After the downfall 
of Hitler and consequently of the Pétain régime at Vichy, 
and with the return of the Protectorate to a legitimate 
French government, it soon became clear that German 
intrigue in Morocco, which had been thoroughly mastered 
by Lyautey, was now replaced by a yet more dangerous 
element, Communism. The Sultanate had come to the 
person of a young man Mohammed Ben Youssef, much 
influenced by Istiqlal, a political party corresponding to 
Néo-Destour in Tunisia, formed to promote a demand for 
Moroccan independence and in close touch with inter- 
national Communism. It is noteworthy that late in 1954 
the Spanish government, despite the bickering which had 
long persisted in Morocco between the French and the far 
smaller Spanish zones, further embittered by the attitude 
and acts of Léon Blum’s administration during the national 
war against Communism in Spain, issued a statement that 
it had come to this conclusion: the unrest in French 
Morocco was due to one chief cause, the drive of Com- 
munism against Western civilisation. 

A characteristic indication of this was the subtle but 
constant refusal of Ben Youssef to put into effect the 
administrative reforms pressed upon him by the French 
Resident-General, Marshal Juin. Reform, no one denied, 
was desirable. Reform :~ always desirable, and sometimes 
practicable. Political and administrative reform had been 
urged so early as 1920 in a cogent memorandum by 
Lyautey. But reform is the enemy of unrest and unrest 
is the weapon of revolution. Reform therefore was 
evaded by Istiqlal and by Ben Youssef, further backed by 
a less militant but otherwise similar party with the alluring 
name of ‘ Party of Democratic Independence.’ These 
parties, it should be observed, are not in the least like 
parties as we understand the term. They are autocratic 
formations in which the simple ‘members have no vote 
and no power but the sole function of obeying orders from 
the top, thus displaying the regular type of Communist 
organisation. ‘ihe unquestioning obedience demanded is 


enhanced in Morocco by religious sanction, giving to less 
enlightened supporters the aspect of a holy war against 
the infidel. Obstruction of reform enlisted in its aid ter- 
rorism, directed not only against the French but still more 


against Arabs who did not fall into line. The situation 
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became so grave that the French government backed 
Marshal Juin and his successor General Guillaume, ably 
supported by that tried friend of France El Glaoui, Pasha 
of Marrakesh, in forcing the deposition of Ben Youssef 
from the Sultanate and replacing him by a distant and 
elderly cousin, Mohammed Ben Moulay Arafa, a man of 
saintly reputation and a direct descendant of the Pro- 
phet’s blood. Ben Youssef was exiled, with a large retinue 
of concubines, to Madagascar, where he was treated as an 
ex-sovereign. But, exiled or not, Ben Youssef was a pawn 
in the hands of a power scenting the catastrophe that 
would be meant to the West by the ousting of France from 
Morocco and her replacement by an Arabo-Communistic 
satellite, a process almost sure to be followed by the 
eviction of European influence from all North Africa. 
Ben Youssef’s name remained a rallying cry for the sub- 
versive movement that was almost daily taking on a more 
dangerous complexion, assassination and indiscriminate 
bomb outrages succeeding one another in alarming series. 
In one month 806 were counted. Since the Protectorate 
authorities did not intervene with the necessary decision, 
the French residents in Morocco, seeing their life’s work, 
their fortunes, and their lives threatened, formed a strong 
association for defence of the new Sultan Ben Arafa and 
for their own under the title of La Présence Francaise. 

It was at this point that the French migraine, that 
cerebral paralysis that shrinks from the exercise of autho- 
rity in however clear a case, intervened. Instead of taking 
measures demanded by the hostile action of declared and 
of secret enemies, M. Edgar Faure, the French Premier, 
conceived that by setting a middle course he might save 
the French stake in Morocco, placate the enemy, and once 
more pacify the country. Or rather, he refused to recognise 
the enemy as such, and thought, quite sincerely, that all 
might be peacefully settled at a round-table conference. 
French Radicals are still influenced by M. Edouard Herriot’s 
disastrous slogan ‘ Pas d’ennemis a gauche !* which ended 
in 1986 by the Radicals passing under the Caudine forks 
of a Socialist-cum-Communist combination that led directly 
to defeat in war. 

In the Moroccan debate on October 7 last in the 
National Assembly M. Faure said that a gesture of appease- 
ment had been indispensable. That policy was partly 
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dictated to M. Faure by the hope that a settlement in 
Morocco before the autumn U.N.O. meeting would prevent 
that body from putting a finger in the pie, at the instiga- 
tion of the Arabo-Asiatic group. That such hope was 
illusory was shown by the very big finger, with a fist 
behind it, used by this group and other ill-disposed powers 
to place unrest in Algeria, largely fomented by themselves, 
on the international stage at the U.N.O. meeting. The 
mere contemplation of so scandalous a gesture, let alone 
the execution of it that actually took place, should be 
enough to convince reasonable men of the futility and, 
more, the hypocrisy of this much-vaunted idol, now shown 
up as the breeding ground of every international hatred and 
disruptive manceuvre. Happily for France, her Foreign 
Minister M. Antoine Pinay, is one of not only the wisest 
but the staunchest men on the political scene to-day, and 
his Premier, M. Edgar Faure, with the obstinacy proper to 
French provincial bourgeois who form the strength of the 
Radical Party had given M. Pinay a free hand in New 
York. M. Pinay used it with such decision that when, 
after the unmistakable warning he had given in a speech 
characterised by good temper, gravity, and incontrover- 
tible argument, the Assembly voted to pry into France’s 
home affairs, he packed up and without more ado returned 
to France with the whole French delegation, leaving U.N.O. 
aghast and apparently unable to believe that a democratic 
nation could be moved to defend its own interests. 

This admirable step by M. Pinay was followed by the 
immediate postponement sine die of his and M. Faure’s 
projected visit to Moscow, which at New York had acted 
as the conductor of U.N.O.’s anti-French band and con- 
trolled all the Soviet satellite votes cast against France. 
It was a decision that met with the loud and unqualified 
approval of all loyal Frenchmen. 

M. Pinay not only defended France against the majority 
of the so-called United Nations in New York on the ques- 
tion of Algeria. He also defended M. Faure’s Moroccan 


policy in France. This must give us pause in hasty con- 
demnation of it. M. Pinay, with his wide view of all the 
circumstances, considered that, if M. Faure were not sup- 
ported in his attempted appeasement, worse still would 
befall. It is certain that at the round-table conference 
called by M. Faure at Aix-les-Bains last August between 
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the French government, the representatives of the Sultan 
Ben Arafa, and the partisans of Istiqlal and of the exiled 
Ben Youssef, M. Pinay threw his influence at decisive 
moments against immediate and excessive relinquishment 
of French interests in Morocco. At one such it is said 
that while M. Faure was speaking the words * We need 

M. Pinay broke in with: ‘ What we need is a képi,’ the 
képt or French military hat being in France the universal 
symbol of discipline and of order. Nor on the side of 
M. Faure’s opponents was order easy to maintain. The 
Présence Francaise in Morocco and their friends in Paris 
went to the limit and, maybe, sometimes beyond it to 
avert what they saw as the spoliation of French rights: 
terrorism on a wide scale was met by isolated terroristic 


acts sufficient to show what the future might have in store 
if the situation got clean out of hand. 

Sut it seems clear that M. Faure’s initial belief in the 
practicability of appeasement was at fault, based as it was 
on a universal faith in democratic self-government. An 
important Kaid said bluntly: ‘ Morocco is not ripe for 
self-government. When it is, we shall demand complete 


independence.’ This was the answer to M. Faure’s policy, 
that had crystallised into a proposal of something unde- 
finable designated as ‘ interdependence.’ It became evi- 
dent that words used at Aix-les-Bains were understood in 
different senses on different sides of the table and that the 
undertaking obtained from Ben Youssef in Madagascar 
that, if he were allowed to settle in France, he would not 
renew his claim to the Sultanate, would have but the 
slightest validity, since his presence so close at hand would 
be used by Istiqlal to press their demands in Morocco. 
M. Faure, probably moved thereto by argument from 
M. Pinay and General Koenig, the hero of Bir Hakeim in 
the late war, now Minister of Defence in M. Faure’s govern- 
ment, also perhaps from Marshal Juin in the background, 
wisely availed himself of the breathing space afforded by 
the negotiations at Aix-les-Bains to send strong military 
reinforcements to Morocco, thereby in all likelihood avert- 
ing a general and catastrophic outbreak there. <A_pro- 
minent Arab supporter of the Ben Youssef, that is, Istiqlal 
side said bitterly to a French journalist: ‘ You have 
cheated us. We thought you had agreed to a settlement. 
Now you have taken advantage of time to send an army 
Vol. 294.—No. 607. B 
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so as to prevent one.’ ‘Settlement,’ of course in the sense 
of Istiqlal’s triumph. 

M. Grandval’s now brought from the Sarre as Resident- 
General proved the unsuitability in Morocco of methods 
customary in Europe. His somewhat flamboyant state- 
ments on arrival and his order of deportation against 
the president of the Présence Francaise that openly dis- 
trusted M. Grandval’s appointment appeared to the agi- 
tators as proof that terror pays. <A large bomb was 
exploded at the corner of the principal French café in 
Casablanca with loss of life and wide destruction, and on 
August 20 an appalling massacre of French colonists and 
Francophil Arabs took place at OQued-Zem, Khenifra, and 
Kourigba, the centre of the phosphate mines that produce 
50 per cent. of the whole Sherifian revenue, where almost 
the entire buildings of that industry were burned. Among 
the leaders of these plainly concerted outrages foreigners 
giving the word of command are credibly said to have been 
remarked. M. Grandval, impossible further to support, 
vanished from the scene and was replaced by General 
Boyer de Latour, a Resident conciliatory but less pliable 
to suggestions from Paris, with orders to arrange the 
dynastic imbroglio and the projected Council of the Throne 
as best he could. The Sherif Moulay Ben Arafa agreed 
to move to Tangier, but not to surrender the throne. 
There matters stood for a time. 

These months of distress for France, this vain search 
for means to placate an implacable enemy, these partial 
surrenders behind a screen of high-minded, progressive 
ideology create a picture that is best described by a para- 
graph in an English national daily concerning one, single 
day in another place: *‘ This example of incompetence and 
irresolution on the part of the . . . authorities in... is 
a direct encouragement of the trouble-makers, who include 
elements far more interested in the triumph of world 
Communism than the attainment of ...’* Fill in the 
blanks with ‘ French,’ ‘ Morocco,’ and * independence,’ and 
you have a correct, almost complete statement of French 
affairs in North Africa from the taking of office by M. 
Mendés to the beginning of this winter with M. Faure 
having obtained a precarious success in the French National 





* ‘Daily Mail,’ Sept. 21, 1955, on Cyprus. 
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Assembly for his Moroccan policy, but only with the mas- 
sive aid of the Communist vote and having lost the former 
Gaullist ministers from his cabinet. Almost in the same 
moment a clearly long-concerted renewal of war in the 
Rif broke out, thus affording proof of the vanity of dealing 
by argument with insurrection fomented by enemies within 
and without the land. 

There is, however, another aspect of the Moroccan 
question that no votes of confidence or internal political 
arrangements are likely to affect, since it derives directly 
from the impact of events on public opinion. That is the 
withdrawal of capital from French overseas investment. 
The official ‘ Commission des Comptes de la Nation’ has 
recently published an estimate of sums thus withdrawn : 
in 1952, the equivalent of 136/. million, mainly from Indo- 
China ; in 1953, 1677. m.; in 1954, 239/.m. The two last 
figures touched principally Morocco, and it is added that 
the figure for 1955 will almost certainly be increased. 
Here we have the immediate result of laisser-aller and 
shilly-shally in a country which French enterprise had 
built up into a model of industrial prosperity and com- 
mercial enterprise. 

A situation so confused and so dangerous could only 
lend point to a statement last October in the ‘ Figaro,’ 
which none the less had been a consistent supporter of M. 
Edgar Faure’s African policy: ‘For week after week the 
Government, by its want of firmness, by its decisions 
announced every morning and adjourned every evening, 
has given rise to the keenest criticism. The Government 
must provide definite proof if it would prevail against a 
current pushing it towards the abyss. . . . Political crises 
resolve nothing . . . it is our institutions that we must 
reform, and this is a matter of the utmost urgency.’ <A 
few days later this was endorsed by President Coty, who 
in an exceptionally frank speech stated: ‘ The reform of 
the State is the key.’ 

As if to put a finger impudently on the real enemy in 
the background, demonstrations, culminating in an actual 
attack, led by known Communist mayors of the suburbs 
in that city, were made against the barracks in Rouen, 
whence reinforcements were ordered to be sent to Morocco. 
But no steps were reported as having been taken against 
these organisers of insurrection in the interests of a foreign 
B 2 
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Power. On the heels of this attack at Rouen followed 
violent outbreaks, evidently planned by a single directive, 
at a dozen points in France, including Paris, by North 
Africans. The Minister of the Interior said officially that 
they were organised by a foreign State. In Morocco 
General Billotte, who had succeeded General Koenig as 
Minister of Defence, said mcre bluntly, after an inspection 
of the Rif front, that the renewed war there was backed 
by Egypt and by Russia. It was an encouraging sign that 
these rapid events, since the fiasco of U.N.O.’s attempt 
to pin the blame on France, visibly produced a stiffening 
of opinion there and a growing belief that the strong man 
must keep his house by appropriate means. 

But it was too late. Overwhelmed by the spectacle of 
French weakness, El Glaoui the uncrowned king of the 
Atlas, suddenly declared for Ben Youssef and made obei- 
sance. The French house of cards, built of betwixt and 
between, plunged to ruin. Ben Arafa retired to pious 
obscurity. The Council of the Throne dissolved into 
nothingness. Ben Youssef flew back to Nice, to Paris, 
to Morocco, with none to challenge his reinstatement as 
Sultan of the whole country. France had lost her built-up 
wealth, her high prestige, western civilisation a precious 
promontory; Istiqlal, that compound of Moslem irre- 
dentism and Communist intrigue, had gained all North- 
west Africa. Its first step was characteristically to create 
a closely organised security police. The abyss had been 
reached. 

The better part of a decade ago, the present writer 
asked a high official in the French foreign service : ‘ Which 
do you think will win, the Soviets or the West ?’ Answer 
came: * The Soviets.” ‘And why do you think that ?’ 
‘ Because the Soviets know what they want, and the West 
does not know what it wants.’ Whether that opinion will 
be found ultimately to be justified may depend on the 
imponderables that have made the outcome of France’s 
struggle in Morocco so full of dread, so vital, not only to 
France but to all countries nourished on freedom. 


JOHN POLLOCK. 


P.S. The dissolution of the French parliament through the working of an 
obscure constitutional rule does not touch the indubitable fact that French 
politics owe their anarchical instability to the Premeir’s impotence to control 
cabinet and majority by threat of dissolution. 











Art. 2.—THE GENERAL ELECTION AND AFTER. 


IN years to come the General Election of 1955 may be seen 
to have marked a decisive point in our political history. 
In 1945 the post-war electorate, over one-fifth of whom 
had never before had the opportunity of voting in a parlia- 


mentary election, chose a Socialist Government. ‘Twice 
before the Socialists had been in office, but because of the 
then balance of parties had not been fully in power. This 


time they had so overwhelming a majority that they were 
completely free to govern as they wished. In 1951, after 
six years’ experience of Socialism in practice, the electors, 
somewhat grudgingly, decided to make a trial of the post- 
war Conservative Party, and for the next four years the 
country was governed by the Conservatives. 

In 1955 the electors, with recent first-hand experience 
of both parties, were asked to choose between them. The 
Election itself was called at a time when there was no 
dramatic issue between the two parties and no * stunts’ 
to prejudice sober and considered judgment. ‘The verdict 
was for Conservatism, and the purpose of this article is to 
examine briefly some of the general factors which led the 
electors to the conclusion which they reached. 

The outgoing Conservative Government had an im- 
pressive record. When they assumed office in 1951 the 
country was on the brink of economic disaster and the 
position was deteriorating at an alarming rate: prices had 
risen and were still rising faster than wages; the 
nationalised industries, and basically, of course, the coal 
industry, had failed lamentably to fulfil the promise which 
had been held out for them ; and, in spite of high employ- 
ment, a drastic fall in the standard of living seemed in- 
evitable. Abroad, in almost every country in the world, 
statesmen watched with anxious eyes the gathering clouds 
which might presage a third world war, the outcome of 
which could mean the end of civilisation as they all knew 
it; while Britain’s prestige had sunk so low that she was 
virtually without influence. 

Clearly both at home and abroad a supreme effort was 
needed. Drastic measures to tighten up our economy, 
many of them in the nature of things unpopular, had to 
be taken to bring the British people back from the cloud- 
cuckoo-land of the immediate post-war years to the bleak 
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realities which stared them in the face. Abroad, risks 
had to be run and diplomatic skill and experience, bold- 
ness, and above all infinite patience were needed to restore 
Great Britain to the position which for so long she had 
occupied among the nations, and to enable her to offer 
the leadership which she had given to the world in the 
past. 

The whole picture, in fact, was a statesman’s—and 
still more a politician’s—nightmare. 

Moreover, the Government’s majority in the House of 
Commons was very much smaller than in normal circum- 
stances would have been regarded as adequate to support 
a drastic policy, and particularly a policy which in so 
many fundamentals was the complete reversal of that 
which the electors had overwhelmingly approved in 1945, 
and confirmed, though with much less enthusiasm, in 1950. 

Faced with this position the Government might well 
have sought to compromise. In fact they decided to go 
ahead boldly and at once along the road which the tradi- 
tion and the ideals of the Conservative Party prescribed. 
The events of the four years from 1951 to 1955 fully 
justified this decision. 

In the House of Commons the slender majority proved 
ample to assure that at no time on any major issue was the 
Government’s position in danger; in fact, the Govern- 
ment’s majority in the division lobbies steadily grew to a 
figure normally much higher than they could expect to 
command. Throughout the country, too, the Government 
retained the confidence of the electors. Not a single 
by-election was lost, and indeed one seat was actually 
gained—an experience which no Government of any party 
had enjoyed for very many years past—and in practically 
every by-election in a strong Socialist area, the Conser- 
ratives improved their position. With this record behind 
him the new Prime Minister, Sir Anthony Eden, in 1955 
went to the country for a new mandate and was returned 
to power with a substantially increased majority. 

It was more than half a century since any outgoing 
administration had received so clear an endorsement of 
its policy and performance, and much has been said and 
written as to how and why it happened. ‘How we won,’ 
and ‘ Why we lost’ have been the subject of much careful 
examination by the political leaders and organisers of both 
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the Conservative and the Socialist Parties, and doubtless 
conclusions have been drawn and suitable action taken. 
It is not proposed here to attempt any such analysis. 
There were, however, certain noteworthy aspects of the 
General Election campaign of 1955 as to which there would 
be a wide measure of agreement. 

Undoubtedly the most remarkable feature of the whole 
campaign was the way in which the newly elected leader 
of the Conservative Party, Sir Anthony Eden, established 
himself at once as the outstanding and dominant per- 
sonality of the Election. Only a few weeks before he had 
been called upon to follow, both as Prime Minister and as 
leader of his party, a man who for years had enjoyed a 
reputation and an authority in world affairs unique in 
history ; a man whose amazing and versatile genius and 
whose colourful personality had made him a known and 
admired figure in every corner of the civilised world. It 
is, of course, true that Sir Anthony Eden already enjoyed 
great personal popularity among his own supporters and 
many others, too, who had no strong political views ; that 
he had already earned for himself a high reputation both 
at home and abroad as a brilliant diplomatist and a great 
authority on international affairs, and that he enjoyed the 
deep respect due to any man who has shown, as he had, 
that he was prepared to put his conscience before his 
career, by resigning his office rather than associate himself 
with a policy which he could not accept. It is, however, 
undeniable that there had been some misgivings as to the 
possibility of Sir Anthony Eden being accepted at once 
as, in the full sense of the word, successor to Sir Winston 
Churchill. His personality, it was said, was not strong 
enough, not sufficiently vivid; his long preoccupation with 
foreign affairs had denied him the close and responsible 
experience in handling domestic problems which a Prime 
Minister needs ; his manner was not sufficiently forceful. 
These were the misgivings, not of his political opponents 
or of the man in the street, but of some of his friends and 
admirers. Within a few weeks of his assuming office as 
Prime Minister, and from the moment the Election cam- 
paign started, any doubt as to his complete fitness for 
high responsibility was completely removed. The vigour 
of his personal campaign, the forthright way in which he 
dealt with his opponents, whether in defence or attack, 
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the complete absence of bitterness, his warm humanity, 
and, perhaps above all, the generous tributes he so con- 
stantly paid to the great predecessor whom he had served 
so long and so loyally, all of these satisfied the electors 
that in Sir Anthony Eden they had found a Prime Minister 
worthy of their confidence and support. 

Of the Election itself, many who took part in it had the 
impression that the issue had been decided before ever 
the campaign began. The country was plainly satisfied 
with the progress which had been made in the previous 
four years. They asked for no fresh policy, nor indeed 
were they offered one. Conservative Party meetings were 
well attended, while generally the Socialists had much more 
difficulty in arousing interest, still less enthusiasm. The 
audiences at the Conservative meetings included a much 
greater proportion of ‘ floating’ voters than usual, and 
especially of young voters. The questions put to candi- 
dates were thoughtful and covered a very wide range, and 
there was a notable absence of ‘ political’ opposition. It 
was therefore not surprising or unexpected that the results 
of the poll should show, as they did, that in practically 
every constituency the Conservative Party had gained 
ground. 

By common consent the Conservative organisation was 
more effective and worked more smoothly than that of 
their opponents, but organisation can do no more than 
bring voters to the poll—it cannot basically influence 
political opinion. The reason for the serious setback which 
the Socialists suffered is to be found elsewhere. The simple 
explanation, which many Socialists would like to believe 
was also the complete explanation, is that the open breach 
between the right and the left wings of the party had 
damped down the enthusiasm and the unity of their 
workers and supporters, and had made the floating voter 
hesitate to hand the control of the country to a party 
which could not control itself. Undoubtedly the bitter 
differences which had shown themselves over the previous 
two or three years had an important effect on the result 
of the Election. There were, however, other and more 
intractable factors. The split between right and left can, 
and probably will, be bridged, but there will remain a 
different cleavage, much harder to mend, namely that 
between the genuine ‘labour’ man and the young intel- 
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lectuals who now wield such great influence in the party, 
and who may be expected to partake so liberally of the 
fruits of office. It was primarily this cleavage which made 
Socialist leadership hesitant and vague. 

Internal quarrels and poor organisation doubtless cost 
the Socialist Party many votes, but what destroyed their 
chances of success was that they had nothing fresh to offer 
the electors. It is true, as has been said earlier, that 
neither had the Conservatives, but there was the all- 
important difference that whereas the Conservative policy 
had been tried and found to work at least reasonably well, 
the Socialist policy had been tried and found to fail. 

The main planks in the Socialist platform were—and 
still are—a planned economy and public ownership of the 
means of production, distribution, and exchange. In 
accordance with this policy the Socialists in office had 
sought to manage the economy by regulation, restriction, 
and physical controls, and had nationalised mines, gas, 
electricity, railways, road transport, civil aviation—and 
the Bank of England. 

The public had learned by bitter experience from 1945 
to 1951 that the planned economy in practice meant 
shortages, rationing, restriction of choice, with no compen- 
sating advantages in fall in prices or reduction of taxation. 

As for nationalisation, it had for some time been pain- 
fully evident that the promises and predictions made for 
years by the Socialist advocates of public ownership had 
proved to be completely unjustified. Prices rose and 
quality fell. 

And while these hardships were inflicted on industry, 
the workers in the nationalised industries, who had been 
promised improved conditions under state ownership, 
found themselves frustrated by remote control and harried 
by a swollen bureaucracy. Throughout the Election cam- 
paign there was ample evidence that the workers in these 
industries were completely disillusioned and _ certainly 
wanted no more of it. 

It was obvious, therefore, that a party which had 
nothing positive to offer, beyond a return to the restraints 
of a planned economy and an extension of public owner- 
ship into a further wide range of industries, had no appeal 
to any but the blind backers of a party label or the pur- 
blind theorist. 
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So much for the weaknesses of the Socialist position. 
What now were the main factors in favour of the Con- 
servative candidates ? First, of course, was the record of 
progress during the previous years, which inspired con- 
fidence and defied criticism. The economic situation had 
greatly improved, full employment had been maintained, 
production had steadily increased, the housing programme 
had been successful even beyond expectation, the welfare 
services had been maintained and extended, taxation had 
been reduced, and wages had risen faster than prices. 

The Socialists, having no positive policy to attract the 
electors, tried in vain to belittle Conservative achievements 
and to attack the policy which they had followed and 
which they offered again. One line after another was 
tried and failed. The high cost of living, which seemed 
likely to provide their strongest arguments, made no im- 
pression on a people whose real wages had risen. Shops 
full of goods and full of customers with full shopping 
baskets were a devastating answer to gloomy propaganda. 
To talk, as one eminent Socialist speaker did, to mothers 
who were ‘looking in’ on expensive television sets about 
the impossibility of affording milk for their children showed 
a lack even of a sense of humour. This whole line of 
criticism was therefore virtually abandoned within a week 
of the start of the campaign. Pleas for ‘ fair shares’ fell 
on the deaf ears of people who knew that under the Socialist 
régime ‘fair shares’ meant equal housing subsidies for 
families earning high incomes and others on the border- 
line of poverty. Even an attempt to exploit the hard- 
ships of the old-age pensioners who, as everyone realised, 
were gravely afflicted by the rising cost of living, failed 
because it was common knowledge that the Conservative 
Government, under whom the rise in prices had been only 
slight, had done much more to help them than the Socia- 
lists, under whose government the main increases in price 
had occurred. Moreover, clearly the old-age pensioner 
was hit much harder by the rise in the price of the weekly 
hundredweight of ‘ nationalised’ coal than by the in- 
creased cost of the weekly half-pound of ‘ private enter- 
prise ’ tea. 

In these domestic matters, which might have been 
expected to become the main issues in the Election, the 
Socialists therefore were handicapped both by their past 
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failures and by the results achieved by the outgoing Con 
servative Government. The whole atmosphere and em- 
phasis of the campaign was, however, completely changed 
by the announcement right at the outset that the Soviet 
Government had accepted unconditionally the invitation 
to Four Power talks at the top level. This dramatic 
climax to years of discussion, negotiation, and argument 
brought out in high relief the vital importance not only to 
Britain but to all mankind of finding some solution to the 
complex international problems which for so long had 
menaced the civilised world. People were brought to 
realise that what really mattered was not how they lived 
or how much their living cost them, but whether they 
would live at all. This change of emphasis from home to 
foreign affairs completed the discomfiture of the Socialist 
Party. Russia’s decision was itself the complete justifi- 
cation of the policy of patience—and preparation—pursued 
for years by Sir Winston Churchill and Sir Anthony Eden. 
The recognition of this success led obviously to a fresh 
appreciation of the whole series of diplomatic achieve- 
ments of the previous four years in which Sir Anthony 
had been the leading figure. Korea, Indo-China, Geneva, 
Egypt, Persia, Trieste, the London Conference, the Paris 
Agreements—these marked the steps by which Britain’s 
prestige had been restored and her initiative in world 


affairs regained. The evidence pointed immediately to 
Sir Anthony Eden as the man who, at this great erisis in 
history, should speak for Britain. The Election became 


not merely an election to choose a Government, but also 
an election to choose a man. From the moment that this 
became the main issue of the campaign, the result would 
seem to have been finally decided. 

And so it was that the new Prime Minister and the 
Conservative Party were returned to power with increased 
strength in the House of Commons, and with the backing 
of a substantial majority of the votes cast. Had the 
swing in public opinion operated fully in a number of seats 
which the Socialists managed to hold by very narrow 
margins, the Government majority would in fact have 
been much higher, but even so it is large enough to ensure 
them, barring accidents, a clear run for a full parliamentary 
term of office ; and at the same time is too small to allow 
complacency. 
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How, then, do the two major parties line up? The 
Conservatives are fortunate in having an unusually large 
number of able—often brilliant—young men who show 
great promise. Several of them have already been tried 
in office and have demonstrated their worth. Many others 
have to wait their chance, but the party need certainly 
have no anxiety about their man-power. 

They will need all the ability they have, because the 
years ahead are clearly full of anxious problems. Inflation 
is not yet mastered ; our international trade figures are 
not yet by any means satisfactory ; our reserves are not 
high enough ; our exports must be greatly increased ; the 
cost of living is still rising, though slowly, and the standard 
of living still rising fast. With continuing full employ- 
ment labour relations constitute a constantly challenging 
problem. But these problems are no different from those 
which confronted the Conservative Government in 1951 
and there is no necessity to find completely new policies 
and methods for dealing with them. The old _ policies 
adapted and modified as changing circumstances may 
dictate, and pursued with vigour, may well be expected 
to succeed still further. The seriousness of the position 
is realised. The determination to deal with it is there. 

The Socialist Party is much less fortunate. They need, 
in the first place, to overhaul their party organisation. A 
bad workman blames his tools, and poor organisation was, 
of course, the obvious scapegoat for the party’s defeat at 
the polls. A powerful committee was at once appointed 
to make a thorough investigation of the whole party 
machine throughout the country. It produced a report 
which was highly critical and which proposed drastic 
remedies. There is no doubt that action must follow, but 
it must not be forgotten that violent changes in the struc- 
ture of any organisation, even though they may in the end 
produce greater efficiency, are likely to have serious reper- 
cussion among the personnel and leave many sore spots 
which take time to heal. 

But organisation is no substitute for policy, and the 
Election campaign showed clearly that the Socialist Party 
must find a new approach to political problems to replace 
the one which the electors had refused to accept. For 
years Socialist policy has rested on three main planks—a 
detailed planning of the nation’s whole economy, public 
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ownership over a very wide field, and what has been 
euphemistically called ‘ fair shares for all. Hach of these 
three specifics has been given a fair trial and has failed. 

The attempt to plan the trade and industry of this 
county by controls, regulations, and restrictions, devised 
by theorists and without regard to inexorable economic 
laws, led only to frustration, shortages, and constantly 
recurring crises. The planners found themselves running 
round in small circles, vainly endeavouring by one ex- 
pedient after another to keep spinning the many plates 
they had set moving. The position rapidly got completely 
out of control and in spite of the most gallant efforts of 
those engaged in industry and commerce, the country’s 
economic position went steadily from bad to worse. It 
has at last become obvious that the horse which has to 
haul a big load up a steep hill must be given his head with 
the minimum guidance, and cannot be driven on a tight 
rein. The failure of detailed planning is no reflection on 
the skill of the planners. They were merely trying to do 
an impossible job. If the Socialists decide to retain the 
‘planned economy ’ in their programme, they will clearly 
need to produce a new version which recognises that 
economic laws are not to be denied. This will be no easy 
task. 

They are in even greater difficulty over nationalisation. 
Public ownership, they had claimed, would, by stream- 
lining industrial and commercial organisation, avoid over- 
lapping and wasteful competition, lead to greater produc- 
tion, better quality, and lower costs. Distribution would 
be ‘rationalised’ and cheapened by cutting out ‘ unneces- 
sary’ middlemen, and the benefit of all this would be 
passed to the consumer in the form of lower prices. More- 
over, it was said, the workers in industry, labouring for 
the public good and not to satisfy the greed of share- 
holders, would enjoy better conditions of work, would find 
the tyrannical boss replaced by men of understanding, 
drawn largely from their own ranks, and would ‘ go to it 
with a will. 

It was a wonderful dream, from which there has been 
a rude awakening. Streamlining and rationalisation were 
seen to mean redundancy, the closing of uneconomic pits, 
the cutting out of unprofitable branch railways, the con- 
centration of small gas and electricity undertakings—less 
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worth-while jobs for the workers and more jobs for the 
intelligentsia in vast new offices, from which issued streams 
of orders, directions (often conflicting with one another), 
and forms, forms, forms. The tyrant boss had gone, to 
be replaced by a man on the spot who had no authority 
and who, save in the smallest matters, had to ‘ refer’ to 
others above him whom the workers seldom saw and never 
knew. And the worker’s freedom to sack his boss by 
moving to some other organisation went, too. There was 
only one boss and only one organisation in his nationalised 
industry. Small wonder that the men and women in these 
industries showed plainly during the Election campaign 
that they had had more than enough and had no desire 
to see their fellows in other spheres suffer the same ex- 
perience. 

And the public ? Five years’ bitter experience showed 
that public ownership meant not plenty but scarcity, and 
that state monopoly, free to disregard a profit-and-loss 
account, became inefficient, top-heavy, and wasteful, pass- 
ing on the losses it inevitably incurred to a defenceless 
consumer who was forced to buy at rising and ultimately 
ruinous prices. 

Nationalisation as a practical method of running a 
country’s industry is discredited and discarded. 

And * fair shares for all.’ Everyone now sees that the 
Socialist conception is and remains not fair shares but 
equal shares. Rationing, deadly uniformity, with in- 
evitable black-markets. Empty shelves in the shops and 
queues outside them ; harassed and ultimately over-bear- 
ing shop assistants. And people with small incomes help- 
ing to subsidise the rents of families much better off than 
themselves, living in up-to-date council houses equipped 
with every modern convenience. The Socialist blind 
doling-out of public benefits, subsidies, and services to all 
alike. regardless of their need. is seen to be not fair, but 
grossly unfair. There is in all sections of the community, 
and indeed in all political parties, a demand that there 
should be discrimination according to need. The means 
test is in danger of becoming respectable once more. 

With these three planks gone, the Socialist platform 
virtually ceases to exist. 

To overhaul and rebuild their political organisation 
and to think out a new policy—-these are the immediate 
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tasks which now face the leaders of the Socialist Party ; 
enough, indeed, to occupy them for the next year or so. 
But these are by no means the hardest problems they have 
to solve. 

When they were elected to power in 1945, the Socialists 
were on top of the world. They had an overwhelming 
majority in the House of Commons and began at once to 
use it to build the new Socialist State of which for years 
they had dreamed. For a time all went well. <A flood of 
legislation was let loose and swept aside any serious attempt 
at opposition, or even criticism. Nationalisation, state- 
housing, town-planning, state trading monopolies—all the 
paraphernalia of Socialism was launched against a people 
powerless to check or to control the Juggernaut it had 
created for itself. 

But it was not long before doubts and differences within 
the party itself began to show themselves. To nationalise 
the mines and the railways had been easy. To manage 
them and to operate them successfully proved more diffi- 
cult. Alarm at the failure to produce results led some to 
argue that the Government had been in too great a hurry, 
answered by others demanding more and more advance 
and at an even greater speed. Meantime the economic 
position of the country grew steadily worse ; the carefree 
Dr Dalton gave way to the austere Sir Stafford Cripps. 
Inescapable facts forced a slowing down and ultimately 
a collapse in 1951. Moreover, in regard to Foreign Affairs 
and rearmament, cleavage of opinion was open and vocal. 
Ernest Bevin had to rely more and more on Conservative 
backing against a substantial section of his own party. 
Aneurin Bevan resigned from the Government. 

It is now a matter of history that by 1951 the split in 
the Socialist ranks was both wide and deep, and during the 
four years of Conservative Government from 1951-1955 
the split became an open chasm. The last few months 
since the General Election, and especially the proceedings 
at the Party Conference at Margate in October, have 
shown that the chasm, temporarily bridged for the Elec- 
tion, is still there. 

If these violent quarrels arose merely from a clash of 
personalities or rivalry for power, or even from sincere 
differences of opinion as to the method or the speed of 
approach to current problems, there might be some hope 
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that they could be composed. It becomes increasingly 
obvious, however, that they spring from causes much 
more fundamental and intractable and rooted in the history 
and development of the party itself. 

The old Labour Party was the creation of men who, 
from personal experience in the ranks of the wage-earners, 
had been righteously angered by the injustice, the hard- 
ship, and the oppression of the individual workers which 
had followed the Industrial Revolution. They proclaimed 
their grievances with vigour and passion, and demanded 
political power not as an end in itself but as a means to 
put things right. They fought with religious fervour to 
free their fellow workers from domination and to establish 
their rights as individual men and women. They appealed 
to compassion and to a sense of justice and fair play. 
Theirs was in essence a spiritual movement, a crusade. 

They won their battle. Proper wages and working 
conditions, social services, unemployment insurance, pen- 
sions, educational opportunity—all these things they 
wanted have been provided and provided gladly by succes- 
sive Governments, interpreting rightly the conscience of 
the British people. The old Labour Party is no longer 
needed and has passed away as a militant force. It has 
left behind it a strong and, in general, enlightened Trades 
Union movement, whose function and indeed whose con- 
scious purpose is to defend and consolidate the position 
which the Labour Party fought to secure. 

But now, in the last twenty-five years or more, a new 
party, the Socialist Party, has emerged, climbing on the 
shoulders of the old Labour movement, whose appealing 
name, ‘ Labour Party,’ it was quick to usurp. The whole 
philosophy of this Socialist Party differs fundamentally 
from that of the old Labour Party. 

The Socialist Party was the creation in the main of 
theorists whose personal contact with industrial conditions 
was as a rule limited or non-existent. Socialism is not a 
religion—it is a system of government based on new doc- 
trines of Efficiency and Public Interest. In the pursuit of 
these dectrines the individual becomes the servant of the 
State, dominated, ‘ planned,’ regulated, and controlled. 
‘We are the masters now,’ boasted one of the Socialist 
leaders in 1945. ‘ When framing an election programme 
you have to consider the jolly old electorate a bit, and 
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what it will swallow,’ callously admitted another at the 
Party Conference in October 1955. 

To the Socialist, political power is an end in itself, 
bringing opportunity for personal advancement and in- 
fluence. The social services have become the bread and 
circuses of Rome, a means of keeping the ‘ jolly old elec- 
torate ’ quiet. Righteous anger against injustice turns to 
class hatred. The appeal is to greed and to the desire for 
material benefit. 

In short, the old Labour Movement was a spiritual 
movement. The Socialist Party is a party of materialism. 

This surely is the explanation of the mistrust with 
which the older members of the so-called ‘ Labour Party ’ 
view the ‘ intellectuals” who now so largely control the 
political party machine and frame its policy. It explains, 
too, the growing doubts of the Trades Unions as to whether 
they can much longer support a political party which in 
its aims, and still more in its thinking, is diametrically 
opposed to the tradition of individual rights.and dignity 
they have inherited, and are vowed to maintain. Naturally 
the unions are most strongly critical of the left-wingers 
the protagonists of a full-blooded Socialist policy. The 
way in which they rallied to the support of Mr Gaitskell in 
the election of the Party Treasurer in 1945, and increasingly 
in 1955, was a clear indication of their refusal to under- 
write or support a completely Socialist programme. At 
the Party Conference in October 1955 one of their most 
respected leaders and a past-President of the T.U.C. gave 
a broad and unmistakable hint that the Parliamentary 
Party, even under its present leadership, will be wise to 
watch its step. Men like the late Arthur Deakin and Mr 
Geddes are in fact nearer in thought and ideals to Disraeli 
than to Karl Marx. 

It is difficult to see how the Socialist Party can alter 
its course to keep in line with the Trades Unions without 
abandoning Socialism itself. And if they continue to drift 
away from them they must inevitably lose the financial 
support of the unions, without which they must perish. 

May it not be, therefore, that the Socialist Party has 
now passed its zenith? The defeat which they suffered 
in 1955 was by no means overwhelming. Its significance 
lies in the fact that it came after ten years during 
which Socialist strength in the country had steadily 
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declined. There is as yet no sign that that process has 
been halted. 

The next three or four years will show whether the two 
wings of the party can come together with a common 
policy, or whether they will move further and further 
apart and eventually split completely in two as they did 
in the thirties. This may well happen. The intriguing 
question remains: Which of the two will become the real 
Opposition to a Tory Government; or will there be a 
revival of a Liberal Party, taking in those who, while 
remaining Radical, are ready to abandon socialist doc- 
trine ? The future of this country may well depend on 
the answers to these questions. 

ITAROLD WEBBE. 
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Art. 3—THE CANADIAN POLITICAL SITUATION. 


CANADA has since the end of the Second World War 
experienced a progressive expansion of the economic 
activities of her people, interrupted only by a minor set- 
back in 1954, which has brought them to the highest level 
of well-diffused prosperity in their history. Authoritative 
economic experts predict that in 1955 the value of her gross 
national production, which in 1954 was estimated at 24 
billion dollars, will mount to the record figure of 25} 
billion dollars and may exceed it, and in the first half of 
1955 the national income was computed to be 7-5 per cent. 
higher than in the same period of 1954. The scale of 
wages and salaries has been rising steadily and the latest 
official report about employment showed that in the week 
ended August 20 the total civilian labour force, which had 
been estimated at 5,345,000 in January, has risen to 
0,772,000 ; that out of the latter number, 4,980,000 persons 
were working full time (35 hours per week or more) and 
that only 131,000, or 2-3 per cent. of the labour force, were 
without jobs and seeking work, as compared with over 
half a million last March. A high birth-rate and the inflow 
of immigrants have raised Canada’s population to more 
than 15} millions, but the distribution of the increase has 
not been uniform. The greatest gains have been in the 
highly industrialised central provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec and in Alberta and British Columbia, where there 
has been a notable development of hitherto dormant 
natural resources. But Manitoba and Saskatchewan have 
only made trivial gains in their populations, and in the 
four provinces on the Atlantic seaboard there is constant 
lamentation that they are in a state of stagnation by com- 
parison with the rest of the country. 

The chief stimulus to Canada’s prosperity has been 
derived from the remarkable boom which the United States 
has enjoyed during the past decade. It has generated a 
tremendous demand for Canada’s natural products like 
minerals, newsprint, woodpulp, and lumber, and, as a 
result, in recent years about 65 per cent. of Canada’s total 
exports have been shipped to the United States, which has 
also supplied more than 60 per cent. of her total imports. 
Moreover, the rise in the national income of the American 
people has made available a huge amount of new capital 
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for investment and a large number of them have decided 
that Canada is the safest country for the investment of 
funds: which cannot be profitably employed at home. 
Consequently during the last few years a large stream of 
American capital has been flowing northward for invest- 
ment in Canadian enterprises, and its volume in the year 
1954 was estimated at about 750 million dollars. A sub- 
stantial proportion of it has been allocated to the exploita- 
tion of Canadian natural resources like oil, minerals, 
forest products, and water-power, but large amounts have 
been devoted to the acquisition of existing Canadian 
enterprises. Scarcely a week passes without an announce- 
ment that some Canadian company has come under the 
control of American interests, and, while it is difficult to 
obtain accurate data about the extent of the grip upon 
Canadian industry and business which Americans have 
acquired, an estimate is that at least 40 per cent. of their 
combined activity is now under American control. 
Furthermore American purchases of shares in Canadian 
companies have been responsible for an abnormal boom in 
Canada’s stock markets and sober financial experts feel 
that this American demand has pushed the prices of many 
Canadian stocks up to a point of danger, when the yield on 
the investment at the current level of prices is actually 
lower than the return available from first-class bonds. 

But this large invasion of American capital means that 
the economies of Canada and the United States are to-day 
much more closely intertwined than they were ten years 
ago, and not long ago Mr Lester Pearson, Canada’s Secre- 
tary for External Affairs, stated frankly that nowadays 
Canada’s relations with the United States were involving 
her in many more problems, some of them highly compli- 
cated, than her relations with Britain or any other country. 
Indeed, Canada’s dependence upon the American market 
for the disposal of her surplus products and upon American 
capital for the development of her resources now makes it 
extraordinarily difficult for her to pursue policies either in 
the domestic or the international field, which have not the 
approval of Washington. 

There was a time, not so long ago, when ardent Canadian 
nationalists were continually scenting sinister conspiracies 
in Whitehall for reducing Canada to the status of colony 
and moulding her policies in conformity with the interests 
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of Britain, but they are now discovering that Washington 
is much more prone to take a dictatorial attitude towards 
their country than London has been for many a long day. 
Two years ago, when the farmers of the western section of 
the United States demanded through their representatives 
in Congress that imports of Canadian oats and barley 
from whose competition they were suffering, should be 
curbed, the Eisenhower administration served notice on 
the Canadian Government that it could choose between 
higher American duties on these grains or action on its own 
part to restrict their exportation to a certain quota of 
bushels per annum. The Canadian Government elected to 
impose the suggested quotas on their exports, but such a 
‘apitulation to the demand of a foreign country was not 
the act of a fully independent sovereign state. But close 
relations with the United States are in full accord with the 
traditional policies of the Liberal Party, whose present 
spell of power at Ottawa, begun in 1935, has now lasted 
without a break for twenty years. In the last five Federal 
elections, while it has not always secured a majority of the 
popular vote, it has secured in the House of Commons 
decisive majorities over the combined strength of the other 
parties, and to-day the standing of the parties in it is as 
follows: Liberals, 166; Progressive-Conservatives, 53 ; 
C.C.F., 24; Social Creditors, 15; Independents, 5; and 
vacancies, 2. Moreover, out of 103 seats in the Senate 
the Liberals now hold 83 and the operations of mortality 
have reduced the Progressive-Conservatives to a feeble 
band of 8, while there are 12 vacancies. But the supremacy 
of the Liberals in the Federal arena has not been duplicated 
in the provincial field, and, while they still control the 
governments of Manitoba, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island, and Newfoundland, these provinces contain between 
them only about one-tenth of the total population of 
Canada. The provincial administrations of Ontario, Que- 
bee, New Brunswick, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British 
Columbia are in the hands of the other parties, and such a 
situation suggests that many Canadian voters by casting 
their votes differently at Federal and provincial elections 
take a wise precaution against giving any one party too 
much political power. In Ontario, for example, the 
Liberals hold 53 out of the 83 Federal seats, but have only 
11 out of the 98 members of the provincial legislature. 
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The Liberal Party under the leadership of the Rt Hon. 
Louis St Laurent, who succeeded the late Mackenzie King 
as Prime Minister in 1948, has been following the middle- 
of-the-road path, to which Mr King, sometimes at the 
expense of forswearing pledges of his party’s official pro- 
gramme, stuck steadily during his long career. It is also 
still operating on his theory that Canadian Liberalism 
should have a very wide bosom, into whose shelter various 
shades of opinion could be admitted, but to-day a marked 
reduction in the number of its western supporters at Ottawa 
has made its Left wing weaker than in Mr King’s day and 
such zeal as it has for radical reforms has always been 
subject to the restraint upon it, which the large element of 
French-Canadian Liberals, who are mostly conservatives 
by temperament, can exercise in the councils of the party. 
However, many of the Liberal politicians are always fearful 
of losing to the C.C.F. their supporters of a Leftist outlook 
and therefore they have been ready to undertake reforms, 
particularly in the field of social welfare, as soon as they 
discern that public sentiment favours them. Indeed, a 
favourite accusation levelled at the Liberal Party by the 
Progressive-Conservatives is that it has adopted a large 
part of the Socialist programme of the C.C.F., such as the 
system of family allowances now in operation. 

But this charge is not wholly justified, because, while 
the Liberals have embarked upon certain collectivist 
enterprises, such as Trans-Canada Airways and the manu- 
facture of artificial rubber in a state-owned plant, they have 
maintained with reasonable fidelity the principles of free 
enterprise in the national economy. In regard to the 
tariff the St Laurent ministry has adhered steadily to a 
policy of moderate protection, but it has also been a strong 
supporter of the General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs 
and at the conferences of the nations subscribing to this 
pact its representatives have worked earnestly for the 
further liberation of the channels of international trade 
from obstructions, while to its credit it has so far resisted, 
except in a few minor cases, strong pressure from domestic 
textile and other interests for better protection against 
what they allege to be unfair foreign competition. Then 
its record in the international field has been particularly 
creditable, as it has given steady practical support to the 
U.N.O., to N.A.T.O., and to the so-called Colombo Plan 
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and, as its contribution to peace and security has been 
spending nearly 2 billion dollars per annum upon its pro- 
gramme of rearmament. Moreover, whereas Mr King, 
when he held the Secretaryship of External Affairs, always 
treated them as sacred mysteries which only he and a few 
trusted officials could possibly understand, and tried to 
discourage debates on them in Parliament, Mr Pearson has 
reversed this policy and not only initiates debates in the 
House of Commons on foreign affairs but takes great pains 
in public speeches to educate the Canadian people about 
their realities. Consequently, both members of the 
Federal Parliament and the average Canadian are much 
more internationally conscious and better informed about 
foreign affairs than they were at the start of the last war 

But there is also a debit balance in the record of 
the St Laurent ministry. It is true that in its taxation 
policy it has shown little tenderness to the richer classes 
and has not yet lowered the income tax on corporations 
below 45 per cent., but its reductions of taxation from the 
level of the years of war have been comparatively small 
and it is under constant fire from the parties in opposition 
and also from Liberal papers like the ‘ Winnipeg Free 
Press’ for the wastefulness and extravagance of its 
administration. In view of the growth of Canada’s popu- 
lation and the extension of governmental activities in 
various directions an increase in the personnel of the 
Federal civil service was inevitable, but there seems no 
valid reason why it should have been substantially en- 
larged in recent years, during which the governments of 
both Britain and the United States have found it possible 
to make considerable savings in their pay-rolls. Such was 
the conclusion of a report produced last session by the 
finance committee of the Senate, which criticised the 
Government severely on the ground that the enlargement 
of the civil service was out of all proportion to the growth 
of the population. 

The parties in opposition have also been able to uncover 
some glaring examples of governmental mismanagement 
and extravagance. One of the worst concerns the moves 
of the Government to implement one of the terms of the 
bargain, under which Newfoundland was admitted as 
Canada’s tenth province in 1948, by providing a regular 
ferry service between Sydney N.S. and Port-aux-Basques 
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in Newfoundland. Without any tenders being called, a 
shipbuilding firm near Montreal was given an order to 
build on a cost-plus basis a ferry called the ‘ William 
Carson’. The original estimate of its price was 7 million 
dollars, but it now transpires that the actual cost of the 
‘ William Carson ’ climbed before it was completed to 11-2 
million dollars. and this figure means that for a vessel of 
8,000 tons and 350 feet long the Government paid only 
about 20 per cent. less than the 14 million dollars, which 
the Canadian Pacific railway has contracted to pay a 
British firm for its new luxury liner the ‘ Empress of 
Britain’, a ship of 24,000 tons and 640 feet long. Further- 
more the Government has spent more than 7 million dollars 
on improvements to the harbour of Point-aux-Basques only 
to discover that the ‘ William Carson ° cannot use it without 
danger of being battered against its piers by western gales, 
because the Government's engineers in their wisdom had 
blasted away an islet at the mouth of the harbour, which 
formed a natural breakwater. The Government has also 
offered very unconvincing defences to a series of charges 
about transactions in property, through which favoured 
supporters were the beneficiaries of indefensibly generous 
terms, and one of these involved Mr Campney, the 
Minister of National Defence. ‘To the allegation of the 

Vancouver Sun’ that he and his two former partners in a 
law firm in Vancouver were directors of and held all the 
shares in an investment company, which owned a building 
leased to the Government at a very profitable rental as a 
postal station, he could only produce the lame defence that, 
when he had entered the Cabinet, he had given instructions 
to his partners to terminate his directorship of the com- 
pany and that by some mischance they had not been 
obeyed. In spite of this palpable violation of provisions 
of the Parliament Act, which forbid members to derive 
monetary profit from transactions with the Government, 
Mr Campney remains in the Cabinet and the opposition 
have been contrasting the leniency shown to him by Prime 
Minister St Laurent with the fate of Mr Harold Talbot, 
lately Secretary for Air in the Eisenhower administration, 
who had to resign promptly after a revelation that he had 
been using his official position to promote the fortunes of 
a business firm in which he had retained an interest. And 
during last session Dr McCann, the Minister of National 
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Revenue, became the target of bitter attacks, when he was 
found to have retained a directorship of a trust company, 
which had frequent dealings with his department about 
income taxation and death duties, and controversial 
debates were required to force his resignation from it. 

So an impression has been created in the mind of the 
public that long tenure of power with huge majorities has 
bred in the Liberal Party a culpable indifference to the 
need for vigilant stewardship of the nation’s interests and a 
tendency to cater to the greed of favoured partisans. At 
the moment it is firmly in the saddle at Ottawa and a 
recent decision of Prime Minister St Laurent that he is 
willing to lead it in another election has convinced his 
followers that a further spell of power is assured for it. 
Mr St Laurent is a very creditable representative of the 
French-Canadian race and his charming manners, his 
friendly bonhomie, and his habitual modesty combine to 
make a very attractive personality. But hopes that he 
would be a second Laurier and rank as one of the great 
Prime Ministers of Canada are not being fulfilled. On 
the verge of his sixtieth year he entered public life too late 
to become either an expert master of the arts of politics 
or a parliamentarian of the first rank. He had had to 
educate himself, since he became Prime Minister, about 
the problems of the rest of Canada outside the bounds of 
his own province of Quebec, and sometimes he gives 
evidence that this education remains imperfect. In his 
speeches the flavour of real oratory is absent and they 
resemble the pleadings of a skilled advocate doing his best 
with a brief for the Liberal Party. Too often, when his 
party has needed guidance in an important debate, he has 
delayed his intervention until its closing stages and, when 
he did intervene, left his followers puzzled about his real 
attitude to the problem under discussion. One of his 
great merits is that he is a liberal internationalist, whose 
scotching of isolationist sentiment in French-Canada has 
been an invaluable service to his country, but in the field 
of domestic politics he is a conservative distinctly right of 
centre, whose approach to projects for radical reforms is 
habitually very cautious. 

He has, for example, done nothing to restore by a 
judicious reform in the method of appointment to it the 
prestige and authority of the Senate, which has been 
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grievously impaired by the present lopsided balance of the 
representation of parties in it. The tiny Progressive- 
Conservative opposition, half of whom are aged invalids, 
is incapable of sustaining a decent debate, but Mr St 
Laurent asserts that he has not heard of any plan of 
reform which would not create more problems than it 
would solve. But the present farcical situation could 
easily be secured by the passage of an amendment to the 
British North America Act, ordaining that no one party 
should ever hold more than two-thirds of the seats in the 
Senate. He is also a devout Roman Catholic, adamant 
against proposals made by the C.C.F. to divest Parliament 
of its present responsibility for granting through private 
bills divorces to residents of Quebee and Newfoundland. 

One of Mr St Laurent’s most harassing problems has 
been his relations with the Union Nationale Ministry of his 
own province of Quebec, which is headed by his inveterate 
political enemy, Mr Duplessis, a formidable demagogue. 
On the ground that he must defend the sacred provincial 
rights of Quebec against aggrandisements of the Federal 
authority planned by the St Laurent Ministry, he has 
persistently refused to join the other nine provincial 
Ministries in signing agreements with the Federal Govern- 
ment, under which the latter in return for generous annual 
subsidies is given a monopoly of the collection of income 
taxation and death duties. Two years ago Mr St Laurent 
exasperated by the conduct of Mr Duplessis, suddenly 
declared open war against him in a speech in Quebec City, 
but a few weeks later he made a surprising volte face and 
reached an agreement with Duplessis, which conceded the 
major claim of the latter about adjustments of taxation. 
Meanwhile the whole problem of the fiscal relations of the 
Dominion and the provinces is at the time of writing being 
explored at a Federal-Provincial conference. 

The present Cabinet was weakened at the close of the 
session of 1954 by the retirement of three experienced 
Ministers, Messrs Abbott, Claxton, and Chevrier, and none 
of the new recruits to it except Mr Marler, the Minister of 
Transport, show any marked promise. After Mr St 
Laurent the two most powerful figures in the Cabinet are 
Mr Howe, who holds two portfolios, Trade and Commerce 
and Defence Production, and Mr Gardiner, Minister of 
Agriculture, but both of them are feeling the weight of 
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since he succeeded Mr Abbott as Minister of Finance, 
has strengthened his claim to the leadership of the Liberal 
Party, when Mr St Laurent lays it down. Mr Pearson 
has been content to specialise in international affairs, 
for which most of his policies have won the support of the 
parties in opposition, and a much greater share in uphold- 
ing the case of the Government on other issues has been 
taken by Mr Paul Martin, the Minister of National Health 
and Welfare, who has probably the best intellectual equip- 
ment in the Cabinet. Of the other French-Canadian 
members of the Cabinet, Mr Lesage, Minister for Northern 
Affairs and Natural Resources, alone shows signs of more 
than average political ability. 

In the last two Federal elections the Progressive- 
Conservative Party under the leadership of Mr George 
Drew made no headway towards regaining the parity of 
strength with the Liberal Party, which it had always 
enjoyed from Confederation until the disastrous election 
of 1935, and it cannot achieve this goal until it is able to 
elect in French-Canada, the basic reservoir of real con- 
servative sentiment, many more than its present four 
members at Ottawa from that province. However, four 
Federal by-elections held on September 26, all in seats 
rated strongholds of Liberalism in which French-Canadians 
were in a large majority, gave clear indications that strong 
currents of dissatisfaction with the record of the St 
Laurent Ministry were flowing in French-Canada. In the 
Restigouche-Madawaska division of New Brunswick, which 
the Liberals had held for twenty-two years, their majority 
of about 5,000 in the last general election was replaced by 
a Progressive-Conservative majority of over 2,000, and in 
two of three seats contested in Quebec there was a marked 
rise in the Tory vote at the expense of the Liberal poll. 

But the Progressive-Conservative Party is badly handi- 
capped by its poor representation in the provincial legis- 
latures, because the nourishing support of efficient pro- 
vincial organisations is essential for the health of a 
Canadian party in the Federal arena. At present the 
Progressive-Conservatives are in firm control of the legis- 
latures of Ontario and New Brunswick, but in the other 
eight their representation is negligible or non-existent as in 
Saskatchewan. Again they find it very hard to evolve a 


their years and may not seek re-election. Mr Harris, 
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programme which would offer a sharp contrast to the 
policies of the Liberals, and espousal of the cause of higher 
protection, which the party used to favour, has elements of 
danger on account of the large expansion of the mining, 
oil, and forestry industries, which, like most of the farmers, 
are opposed to protection. So Mr Drew has to walk very 
warily and a year ago he had to cope with a serious 
rebellion against his leadership on the part of the Tory 
provincial association of British Columbia. But during 
the last session at Ottawa he re-established his authority 
over his party by the vigour and skill of his performances 
in Parliament. He drove the Government into a series of 
awkward corners and after the longest and bitterest debate 
of the session forced it to accept a time limit for the very 
arbitrary powers sought by Mr Howe as Minister of 
Defence Production. 

The high level of prosperity, which has prevailed in 
Canada since the Second World War ended under the 
capitalist system, has created a political climate singularly 
unfavourable for the cause of Socialism. Accordingly 
Canada’s Socialist Party, the Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation, popularly known as the C.C.F., has made very 
little headway in gaining popular support. Paradoxically 
its greatest strength is in the western province of Sas- 
katchewan, in which farmers, imbued with the pioneer’s 
traditions of rugged individualism, form the majority of 
the voters, and there it has been in control of the pro- 
vincial government since 1944 and holds a majority of the 
Federal seats. At Ottawa the C.C.F. has only 25 repre- 
sentatives, but, since in recent years only very good 
candidates could win seats on a Socialist programme, they 
show a higher average level of parliamentary ability than 
any other party and also much greater industry. More- 
over, their leader, Mr M. J. Coldwell, who entered the 
House of Commons in 1935, is now its ablest and most 
experienced parliamentarian and, as practically all his 
followers are competent debaters and he makes very skilful 
use of the resources at his command, the C.C.F. manages 
to play a quite important rdle at Ottawa. Advocating 
policies which are modelled on the programme of the 
British Labour Party, they are persistent critics of the 
Government, but they occasionally support it against the 
Tories, for whom they have little affection. But the 
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C.C.F. has recently been harassed by internal troubles. 
Last session its only wealthy member, Mr Thatcher, a 
hardware merchant, resigned from it because he could not 
accept some of its radical policies, and its supporters in 
Quebec were so antagonised by criticisms of their own 
province made by some western members of the party 
that they have hived off and formed a separate provincial 
organisation styled the Social Democratic Party. 

The youngest and most curious of Canada’s political 
parties is the Social Credit Party. Originally organised in 
1935 by William Aberhart, a school-teacher in Calgary, 
who had earned a local reputation as a religious evangelist, 
to advocate the financial and economic nostrums pre- 
scribed by the late Major C. H. Douglas, it gained as the 
result of bitter agrarian discontent created by a severe 
agricultural depression and drought a surprising victory in 
a provincial election held in Alberta in that year and 
followed it up by capturing the majority of this province's 
seats in a Federal election. Social Credit Ministries 
headed first by Mr Aberhart and after his death by his 
disciple Mr E. C. Manning have remained steadily in power 
at Edmonton, but after some efforts in their initial years 
of office to give practical application to the theories of 
Major Douglas by legislative measures had mostly been 
nullified by decisions in the law courts that they were 
unconstitutional, they gradually ceased to show any serious 
concern about the new monetary programme, which had 
swept them into power. Governing the province on dis- 
tinctly conservative lines, they have been fortunate in the 
discovery of rich oilfields, yielding revenues through leases 
and royalties which have simplified their budgetary prob- 
lems, and their encouragement of the development of these 
oilfields by private companies has won them the goodwill 
of business leaders in Alberta. At Ottawa, however, the 
Social Credit members have always been an unimportant 
faction and while at intervals they have bored the House 
of Commons with dreary expositions of the merits of their 
financial and economic creeds, their contributions to 
debates on other subjects have been negligible. And last 
session they were seriously embarrassed when Mr J. H. 
Blackmore, a former leader, whom they had discarded, 
constituted himself an ardent champion of the now dis- 
credited Senator McCarthy of Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
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From 1935 onwards the Social Credit Party achieved 
little suecess in winning converts to its creed in other 
provinces than Alberta until two years ago, when it 
created in British Columbia a party organisation, which 
nominated candidates for most of the seats in a provincial 
election. Under the leadership of Mr W. A. C. Bennett, a 
disappointed aspirant for the provincial leadership of the 
Progressive-Conservatives, it contrived, largely as the 
result of the bad odour into which the two senior parties 
had fallen locally, to elect the largest group in the new 
legislature and Mr Bennett formed a Social Credit Ministry, 
which after an uneasy year in office secured a working 
majority through another dissolution. So far the Bennett 
Ministry has followed the example set by the Manning 
Ministry in Alberta and has pursued a very conservative 
course. 

Encouraged by their success in British Columbia, the 
high command of the Social Credit proceeded to announce 
plans for the creation of nation-wide organisation with the 
object of challenging the older parties in the next Federal 
election. But its prospects of success in this adventure 
have been seriously dimmed by disquieting developments 
during the past year. The leaders of the Social Credit 
Party have, apart from their abandoned Douglasite creed, 
never bothered to evolve any coherent programme for it, 
and in their appeals for votes their chief stock-in-trade 
has been the claim that only God-fearing Christians of 
unsullied character were allowed to receive its nominations 
and that wherever it was given power it would introduce 
standards of political morality and administrative honesty 
hitherto unknown in North America. Social Credit 
meetings are often opened with a prayer and Premier 
Manning, who is a lay preacher, sets a pattern for his 
henchmen to follow by flavouring his speeches with 
religious evangelism. 

But a serious slump in the stock of the Social Credit 
Party began last spring when two of its representatives in 
the legislature had to forfeit their seats when it was found 
that they had leased to the Government a building which 
they owned, and Mr Prowse, the Liberal provincial leader, 
charged that a number of their colleagues were sitting 
illegally, because they had secured loans from branches 
operated by the Provincial Treasury. Thereupon Premier 
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Manning decided to seek a vote of confidence from the 
public by a dissolution and during the fiercely contested 
campaign which followed he and his colleagues were con- 
i flood of 
charges about graft, corruption, and special favouritism to 
their partisans. Evidently many of their former supporters 
were convinced of the validity of the charges as, while the 
Social Credit Party secured a clear majority, it lost 15 out 


stantly on the defensive against a mounti 


of its 53 seats and for the first time in its history is faced 
by an efficient Opposition, formed by the Liberals, which 
is pressing home its charges at the first session of the new 
legislature. Then across the border in British Columbia 
Premier Bennett is in similar trouble through the disclosure 
that his hardware firm had secured a profitable contract 
in connection with a public building. So evidence accumu- 
lates that Social Credit politicians are afflicted with the 
same frailties as politicians of other stripes and hereafter 
their professions of moral superiority will have a cold 
reception from the public. Their plan for a nation-wide 
organisation cannot possibly prosper and, when their 
staple line of appeal for votes ceases to be effective, their 
party has no valid excuse for existence. And in Alberta 
and British Columbia the chief gainer from its disappear- 
ance would be Mr Drew, as many of its members were 
formerly Tories. 
J. A. STEVENSON. 
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‘ THE two noblest of things, sweefness and light.’ It seems 
ironical to repeat these words of Swift’s in present-day 
Oxford, and to contrast the scene with what it was when 
Arnold adopted them in the last century. There seems 
little enough of sweetness and light to-day, and less in the 
future if the vandals’ plans to drive roads across Christ 
Church Meadows and the University Parks ever, unhappily, 
come to fruition. And yet the Oxford of Arnold’s time 
was not so peacful as it appears at a distance, and the 
problems of to-day were foreseen by him; indeed, the 
Oxford of to-day draws both strength and weakness from 
him even yet. 

Arnold was a son of the old, the unreformed Oxford. 
When he became an undergraduate in 1841, although the 
tide of reform was flowing, the university stood yet in- 
violate. And he shows how valuable the unreformed 


régime could be. But * unretormed ’-—the very word 
arouses a feeling of disapproval in an age when all things 
have been reformed, willy-nilly. It reminds us of Gibbon’s 


comments on Oxford and its * port and prejudice,’ and its 
‘monkish reliques,’ and of Adam Smith’s conclusion that 
‘for a long time there has been no pretence of teaching at 
Oxford.’ 

There was substance in the strictures of Gibbon and 
Smith and, later, of the writers in the ‘ Edinburgh Review.’ 
The form, though not the reality, of the university was 
still medizval. Supreme power was in the hands of the 
Hebdomadal Board, consisting of the heads of colleges, 
which were strictly separated, as was maintained, quite 
correctly, by a predecessor of Arnold in the Chair of Poetry, 
Edward Coplestone, in his ‘ Reply to the Calumnies of the 
Edinburgh Review’ in 1810: 


‘The University of Oxford is not a national foundation. It 
is a congeries of foundations, originating some in royal munific- 
ence, but more in private piety and bounty. They are moulded, 
indeed, into one corporation ; but each of our twenty colleges 
is a corporation in itself, and has its own peculiar Statutes, not 
only regulating its internal affairs, but confining its benefits by 
a great variety of limitations.’ 


Coplestone insisted also on the value of what was taught, 
for he went on to say: 
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‘ If we can send out into the world an annual supply of men 
whose minds are imbued with literature according to their 
several measures of capacity, impressed with what we hold to 
be the soundest principles of policy and religion, grounded in 
the elements of science, and taught how they may best direct 
their efforts to farther attainments in that line; if, with this 
common stock, of which they all partake, they be encouraged 
afterwards to strike off into the several professions and employ- 
ments of life... I think we do a greater and more solid good 
to the nation than if we sought to extend over Europe the fame 
of a few exalted individuals.’ 


Notwithstanding this statement of the best that the old 
Oxford had to offer, such a condition of affairs was not to 
last much longer. ‘There had indeed already been much 
internal reform. Whereas in the mid-eighteenth century 
scholarship had sunk so low that the accepted manual for 
the study of Aristotle was a gravely mutilated edition of 
the ‘ Logic’ by Henry Aldrich, improvements had been 
made by the turn of the century: Pass and Honours 
degrees were introduced in 1800, and in 1809 examination 
in the Greek text of Aristotle was made compulsory in the 
Final Schools. In 1795, Oriel College introduced a new 
method of electing Fellows which attracted brilliant gradu- 
ates, who became the leaders of internal reform. Such 
men as Edward Coplestone and Richard Whateley, Thomas 
Arnold and Edward Hawkins, Joseph Blanco White and 
Renn Dickson Hampden, who were dubbed the Noetics, 
and with good reason, greatly raised the intellectual stan- 
dard of the university. For all their adherence to Aris- 
totle’s ‘ Logic’ and ‘ Ethics’ in philosophy and to Butler’s 
‘Sermons’ and * Analogy of the Christian Religion ’ in 
theology, they were forward-looking men compared with 
their predecessors, even though unmoved by the rise of 
romanticism—for Wordsworth and _ Coleridge, Shelley, 
Keats, and Byron meant little to them. 

In the 1830s and 1840s, however, owing to a new system 
of open scholarships, Balliol became the outstanding home 
of scholarship. The historian of that college, H. W. C. 
Davis, wrote in the last decade of the century : 


‘Our insular theology and metaphysics were cast into the 
fierce fire of continental criticism ; under this test, ideas which 
had been treasured as pure gold were exposed as dross and 
burnt away. There was urgent need for men who had the 
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courage to face the destructive criticism and the power to 
inspire a like courage in others ; still more, for those who were 
sanguine enough to hope that a creed more comprehensive, 
more satisfying, than the old, was still within the range of 
possibility. Fortunately for Balliol, she possessed such men at 
the time when they were most needed ; and this was the secret 
of her success.’ 

Davis’s pride in the achievement of his college is under- 
standable and not greatly exaggerated, and as he said him- 
self, “it was something more than a jest when Jowett 
confessed his desire ‘‘ to inoculate the world with Balliol.” ’ 

Nevertheless, the reform of Oxford was not to be left to 
itself. Many years later, Newman described what hap- 
pened : 

* Hardly had the authorities of that ancient seat of learning, 
waking from. their long neglect, set on foot a plan for the 
education of the youth committed to them, than the representa- 
tives of science and literature in the city which has sometimes 
been called the Northern Athens, remonstrated with their 
gravest arguments and their most brilliant satire against the 
direction and shape which the reform was taking.’ 

Thus when Matthew Arnold went up to Balliol in 1841, 
reform was all about him, even though the drastic changes 
advocated by the ‘ Northern Athenians’ were to wait for 
some years. It was still the old Oxford, but revitalised by 
the zeal of the internal reformers, and revitalised, too, by 
religious controversy. Every member of the university 
had to subscribe to the Thirty-Nine Articles, a provision 
which excluded the conscientious Roman Catholic and 
Nonconformist, and was able to spend much energy on 
minute religious disputation. Max Miller described his 
astonishment at religious disputes which had to him no 
intelligible connection with religion; although Arnold 
cared no more than Miller for the religious disputes in 
themselves, he never forgot the magic of hearing Newman. 

Matthew Arnold’s father had recently been appointed 
Regius Professor of History by Lord Melbourne. Dr 
Arnold’s lectures inaugurated a new phase in the Oxford 
professoriate, at the same period as Newman was beginning 
his monastic experiment at Littlemore and sometimes 
preaching at St Mary’s, while Jowett was bringing the 
study of Plato to life again. It was a period peculiarly 
suited to Arnold, more so than the century before or after. 
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It was a free life, with slight discipline, few examinations, 
and ample leisure for the best social and intellectual inter- 
course. It had its dangers; lacking in application, he was 
a gay young man, out with the Harriers soon after his 
arrival, ignoring the advice of his tutor, William Ralph 
Lingen, and of his friend, Theodore Walrond, to work. He 
read widely among contemporary authors, and such writers 
as Kmerson, George Sand, Goethe, Senancour, and Béranger 
were among those he read. Though scholarly by nature 
and fancy, he became neither a great scholar nor aloof from 
social life. Max Miller wrote of him : 


* While he was at Oxford, few people detected in Arnold the 
poet or man of remarkable genius. What was against him was 
his lack of seriousness. <A laugh from his hearers or readers 
seemed to be more valued by him than their serious opposition 
or their convinced assent.’ 


With such an attitude, his second-class degree was not 
undeserved. Fortunately he was capable of recovery, and 
his Oriel Fellowship of 1845 redeemed him. But in the 
years at Oxford he gained much, and he always considered 
them the happiest of his life. Yet he was not one of the 
many callow youths who grow up at the university ; as 
late as 1863, he confessed : ‘To-day I am forty-one, the 
middle of my life in any case, and for me, perhaps, much 
more than the middle. I have ripened, and am ripening 
so slowly. that I should be glad of as much time as 
possible.’ 

From his time at Oxford came the inspiration of much 
of Arnold’s best poetry, which Mr T. S. Eliot has aptly 
described as ‘academic poetry in the best sense.’ He 
knew, though, that Oxford needed to be reformed, and as 
he admitted long after in his valedictory lecture: ‘Oxford, 
the Oxford of the past, has many faults; and she has paid 
for them in defeat, in isolation, in want of hold upon the 
modern world.’ 

Arnold left Oxford in 1847, on his appointment as 
private secretary to Lord Lansdowne, but remained a 
Fellow of Oriel until his marriage in 1851, when he became 
an Inspector of Schools. But although he did not resume 
his full connection with Oxford until he was elected 
Professor of Poetry in 1857, he did not neglect it, and did 
not fail to include Oxford in that cool observation of the 
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English scene which was characteristic of him. In 1854 he 
wrote: 


‘I am hardly ever at Oxford now, but the sentiment of the 
place is overpowering to me when I have leisure here to feel it, 
and can shake off the interruptions which it is not so easy to 
shake off now as it was when we were young.’ 


In the same letter he makes a significant comment : 


‘I am much struck with the apathy and poorness of the 
people here, as they now strike me, and their petty pottering 
habits as compared with the students of Paris, or Germany, or 
even of London. Animation and interest and the power of 
work seem so sadly wanting in them. And I think this is so, 
and the place, in losing Newman and his followers, has lost its 
religious movement, which after all kept it from stagnating, 
and has not yet, so far as I see, got anything better. However, 
we must hope that the coming changes, and perhaps the infusion 
of Dissenters’ sons of that muscular, hard-working, unblasé 
middle-class—for it is this, in spite of its abominable disagree- 
ableness—may brace the flaccid sinews of Oxford a little.’ 


Arnold delivered his inaugural lecture on ‘ The Modern 
Klement in Literature * in 1857 ; he was the first to occupy 
the Chair of Poetry after the reforms of 1854, but this fact 
alone does not account for the revolutionary effect of his 
professorship. ‘True, he disliked being called * Professor,’ 
which classed him with Professor Pepper of the Poly- 
technic, Professor Anderson, ‘ The Wizard of the North,’ 
and other great men with whom he could not aspire to 
rank! But as a man of letters and of the world, he now 
held a position that empowered him to speak with an 
authority he was not afraid to exercise. His forerunners 
had been men of small critical influence, whose lectures 
attracted little notice in Oxford and none outside. ‘ No- 
thing,’ says Mr Lionel Trilling, ‘ could have been more 
otiose than the poetry professorship through its history of a 
century and a half.’ Arnold’s immediate predecessor, 
Claughton, had been quite inactive. 

Arnold had the good fortune to occupy the Chair at the 
moment when the professoriate had been reformed and 
strengthened, and he had the ability and the zeal to infuse 
his office with new life and greatly to extend its influence. 
Just as Newman had raised St Mary’s from a merely local 
pulpit to one of national significance. so Arnold raised the 
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Chair of Poetry to a new importance. Allowed, unlike his 
predecessors, to lecture in English, and to choose from a 
wide range of subjects, he took full advantage of his posi- 
tion. Some thought, indeed, that he assumed unwarranted 
power, and saw him as magnifying his office ; but in fact 
he did so only by his own growing authority. 

The outstanding achievement of Arnold during his term 
of office was to change the character and function of English 
criticism. In his distinguished lecture of 1864, ‘ The Func- 
tion of Criticism at the Present Time ’ he made his greatest 
single effort to provide the critical impulse which England 
needed if she were once again to produce great poetry. He 
knew that there had to be a substantial critical effort 
behind a great poetic creation. It was this serious con- 
ception of criticism which he sought in vain in England. 
Looking at France, he could say : 


‘ An organ like the ‘“‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,”’ having for 
its main function to understand and utter the best that is 
known and thought in the world, existing, it may be said, as 
just an organ for the free play of the mind, we have not.’ 


Surveying the current critical organs of his own country, 
such as the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ 
the ‘ British Quarterly Review,’ and ‘ The Times,’ he found 
them showing just as much free play of the mind as suited 
their being the organs of men and parties with practical 
ends to serve. 

Such observations are typical of his utterances as 
Professor of Poetry. His method is beautifully exemplified 
in that classic lecture, but is not confined to it. His 
lectures and essays covered a far wider ground than 
literature ; the function of criticism, as he saw it, was not 
confined to poetry, although that was naturally the subject 
of much of his work during his professorship. Diverse as 
his subjects were, they were all properly matters for 
criticism as he understood it; his was pre-eminently a 
criticism of life, and history, poetry, and criticism itself 
were all means to that end. And his criticism deserves 
above all the description of serious. 

During this period, the changes he had anticipated were 
taking place in the university, and its thought and social 
character changing for ever. Middle-class men of Non- 
conformist families, hitherto excluded, were now entering 
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it. A son of the old Oxford, he was able to transmit its 
ideals to the new. He considered that he had two duties 
as Professor of Poetry : one was to lay the foundations for 
a sound criticism of the English national temper ; the other 
was to enhance the sentiment for ‘ sweetness and light ’ in 
the new generations of undergraduates. He feared, with 
reason, that in the new eia of reconstruction the best that 
was known and thought in the world might be neglected 
and lost amid the many new activities and interests per- 
mitted by the reforms. He feared, too, that the drift of 
civilisation was unfavourable to sweetness and light, and 
would be increasingly so. In his valedictory lecture, which 
became the first chapter of ‘Culture and Anarchy,’ he 
asked : 


‘Who will estimate how much the currents of feelings 
created by Dr Newman’s movement, the keen desire for beauty 
and sweetness which it nourished, the deep aversion it mani- 
fested to the hardness and vulgarity of middle-class Liberalism, 
the strong light it turned on the hideous and grotesque illusions 
of middle-class Protestantism,—who will estimate how much 
all these contributed to swell the tide of secret dissatisfaction 
which has mined the ground under the self-confident Liberalism 
of the last thirty years, and has prepared the way for its sudden 
collapse and supersession ? It is in this manner that the 
sentiment of Oxford for beauty and sweetness conquers, and in 
this manner long may it continue to conquer ! ’ 


When Arnold ceased to be Professor of Poetry in 1867, 
he was established as a national figure, which no longer 
made such an office necessary for him. In Oxford itself, 
a decisive change had taken place. Arnold as Professor of 
Poetry, Jowett as Professor of Greek, Ruskin as Professor 
of Art—these three alone were a fulfilment in the nineteenth 
century of the efforts of reformers both within and without 
the walls. The strengthening of the professoriate was not 
merely administrative ; it required and obtained men who 
could use their opportunities. With the work of professors 
now added to the devotion of college tutors, Oxford could 
exert a profound influence on Victorian England. Arnold 
himself played no small part in bringing this about. In 
1863 he had made this interesting comment : 


‘It is very animating to think that one at last has a chance 
of getting at the English public. Such a public as it is, and such 
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a work as one wants to do with it! Partly nature, partly time, 
and study have also by this time taught me thoroughly the 
precious truth that everything turns upon one’s exercising the 
power of persuasion, of charm; that without this all fury, 
energy, reasoning, power, acquirement, are thrown away, and 
only render their owner more miserable. Even in ridicule, one 
must preserve a sweetness and good humour.’ 


All the same, such activity as his drew attacks upon him, 
and some of these fell upon the university. This was the 
cause of the disclaimer to ‘ Essays in Criticism, First 
Series ’ in 1865: 


‘Proud as I am of my connection with the University of 
Oxford, I can truly say, that knowing how unpopular a task 
one is undertaking when one tries to pull out a few more steps 
in that powerful but at present somewhat narrow-toned organ, 
the modern Englishman, I have always sought to stand by 
myself, and to compromise others as little as possible . . . How- 
ever, it is not merely out of modesty that I prefer to stand alone, 
and to concentrate on myself, as a plain citizen of the republic 
of letters, and not as an office-bearer in a hierarchy, the whole 
responsibility for what I write ; it is much more out of genuine 
devotion to the University of Oxford, for which I feel, and 
always must feel, the fondest and most reverential attachment. 
In an epoch of dissolution and transformation, such as that in 
which we are now entered, habits, ties, and associations are 
inevitably broken up, the action of individuals becomes more 
distinct, the shortcomings, errors, heats, disputes, which 
necessarily attend individual action, are brought into greater 
prominence. Who would not gladly keep clear, from all these 
petty clouds, an august institution which was there before they 
arose, and which will be there when they have blown over ? 


After 1867 the influence of Arnold entered a new phase, 
which has continued, albeit fitfully, to the present day. The 
strength and the weakness of contemporary Oxford both 
derive in a large measure from him. The peculiar strength 
of Arnold which makes him so important to us to-day comes 
from his awareness of the social situation which he analysed 
at length in ‘ Culture and Anarchy.’ That situation has 
grown worse since his time ; there has been an increase of 
what he called ‘machinery’ beyond anything he could 
imagine, even though he saw the direction which things 
were taking. Admitting the weakness of academies, he 
saw the value of a centre or centres of enlightened opinion 
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that might at once set and correct the standards of an age. 
His idea of culture implied the reassertion of a classical 
ideal, and a submission to an external discipline that was 
neither stultifying nor deadening, but creative and refining. 
He put his argument in a passage at least as relevant to-day 
as it was then : 

‘ The less a literature has felt the influence of a supposed 
centre of current information, correct judgement, correct taste, 
the more we shall find in it this note of provinciality.... For 
here great—even the greatest—powers of mind must fail a man. 
Great powers of mind will make him inform himself thoroughly, 
great powers of mind will make him think profoundly, even 
with ignorance and platitude all round him; but not even 
great powers of mind will keep his taste and style perfectly 
sound and sure, if he is left too much to himself, with no 
‘ sovereign organ of opinion ”’ in these matters near him.’ 


Literature was of supreme importance in Victorian 
England because there was no cultural atmosphere in which 
the free play of the mind could be exercised. Arnold knew 
perfectly well that literary culture was a substitute ; but 
there was nothing else to fall back on. This is doubly true 
to-day. Arnold tried to remedy the need for his own time, 
and it is a measure of his success that there exists to-day 
in his university a flourishing School of English Language 
and Literature. He would undoubtedly approve of its 
existence, even if he were critical of its performance in 
some respects. He was indeed one of those who pressed 
for the study of English literature on a sound and recognised 
footing. In 1886 he said that he would ‘ be glad to see at 
the universities not a new school established for modern 
literature or modern languages, but the great works of 
English literature taken in conjunction with those of 
Greek and Latin literature in the final examination for 
honours in Litere Humaniores.’ The view was cautiously 
put, but left the door open for the full-scale study of English 
literature in its own right in later years. In another place, 
he says, ‘I would add no literature except that of our 
own country to the classical literature taken up for the 
degree, whether with or without honours, in arts.’ 

There are many motives, not all of them worthy, which 
prompt young men and women to read in the English 
School; but some undergraduates at least sense the need 
for sweetness and light, for culture as Arnold understood 
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it; and more, we may believe, come to such a sense during 
their years at the university—and not only at Oxford, but 
at the other universities that now recognise English Litera- 
ture as something in the way of a modern liter@ humaniores. 
In the existence of Schools of English, Arnold has been 
proved right when he said *‘ we have kept up our own com- 
munication with the future.’ 

And yet, can we feel that all is well 2 When Arnold’s 
forebodings for the future of civilisation have been so com- 
pletely justified, obviously not. It is not simply that the 
ancient city and university of Oxford are afflicted with 
rampant industrialism. To assume this was the mistake 
made by C. E. M. Joad when he wrote bitterly of Lord 
Nuffield for bringing into Oxford 


‘ Regiments of working-class folk and their women, who are 
alike blind to the beauty and ignorant of the traditions of the 
city to which they have been brought, and by their spiritual no 
less than their bodily presence, impede the appreciation of 
those who value the things that belong distinctively to Oxford.’ 


It is notable that in criticising Oxford in 1854, Arnold 
found scope for criticism in members of the university ; 
but that Joad found nothing among them to criticise. It 
is enough, perhaps, to suggest that Arnold would have 
found much to criticise in modern Oxford, and not only of 
the Cowley workers. 

But Joad was a son of Oxford, and therefore in some 
measure of Arnold ; why, apart from questions of personal 
temperament, should his criticism be so inept ? The 
answer lies surely in the weaknesses of Arnold’s views, and 
the failure of later generations to strengthen them. ‘There 
is, it must be admitted, a certain thinness in Arnold, and 
one not friendly to Oxford would say that such a thinness 
is characteristic of the place to-day. It is the thinness we 
find in his poetry, so that Mr Eliot is justified in saying that 
Arnold is not a poet who can ‘ see the boredom, and the 
horror, and the glory.” Arnold irritates us, just as Joad 
does, when he says of the working-classes that ‘ they are 
thrown back upon themselves, upon their beer, their gin, 
and their fun.’ Why despise the ‘fun’ of the people ? 
It was because Arnold could not see their ‘ fun ’ in relation 
to their lives and satisfactions that he could not fit it into 
his view of life. After all. working-class ‘ fun’ was not so 
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very different from what he saw with a kindly tolerance 
when he watched ‘ our young barbarians, all at play!’ 

Arnold’s weakness was in making his idea of culture 
too vague and thin for a world which was and is increasingly 
inimical to such an ideal, while the ideal was and is increas- 
ingly necessary. He dissociated it too radically from 
action, and his criticism of action went too far, a mistake 
pointed out by Henry Sidgwick, who asked and answered : 

‘For what does action, social action, really mean? It 
means losing oneself in a mass of disagreeable, hard, mechanical 
details, and trying to influence many dull or careless or bigoted 
people for the sake of ends that were at first of doubtful 
brilliancy, and are continually being dimmed and dwarfed by 
the clouds of conflict.’ 

However much one admires Arnold and loves Oxford, 
the truth of Sidgwick’s comments must be admitted. It is 
a radical criticism of Arnold, and one which he never really 
met. And to some extent it is true of Oxford to-day. 
Only to an extent: Oxford has not lacked practical men, 
as the roll of Balliol men in the nineteenth century, to 
take for example Arnold’s own college alone, shows 
think of Curzon, Milner, Asquith, Grey, Bowen, Loreburn, 
Gore, Lang, Morier, Spring-Rice, Tout, Caird.... There 
was no lack of social action in itself, nor, despite popular 
sneers, is there to-day. 

The obvious deficiency of Arnold’s creed, its disapproval 
of social action, has been more than made up, but at the 
price of neglecting its strength. lor the modern world has 
become all the things he foresaw ; it is a world of what he 
dubbed ‘ machinery,’ of commercialism, of progress, of 
Americanism. Mr Eliot has said that if Arnold were alive 
to-day, he would have to do his work over again, and that 
is profoundly true. Oxford itself is assailed by the 
Philistines, not the least vociferous being within the uni- 
versity’s gates. We have made up the lack of social action, 
but what Arnold had to give is needed more even than in 
his own day, and will be needed more urgently yet. That 
the Scholar-Gipsy still roams the Cumnor Hills is too much 
to believe ; yet still we must remember him : 


‘Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 
Still clutching the inviolable shade.’ 


JOHN GILLARD WATSON. 
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Art. 5—THE SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTION. 


IN his inaugural lecture at Cambridge, Professor C. S. Lewis 
argued that the ‘ Great Divide ’ in the history of European 
man was not the period of his conversion to Christianity, 
nor the Renaissance, but the age of Jane Austen and 
Scott. He cited a good deal of evidence—but his trump 
card, as he called it, was the machine. Now the machine 
is the outcome of science, and the ‘ Great Divide ’ is surely 
the scientific revolution of which the machine is an 
important but particular expression. Of course the effect 
of the machine has been very great. Gerald Heard has 
described the modern outlook as mechanomorphic ; and 
although he would probably agree with Professor Lewis 
that there is a ‘ Great Divide’, he would sum it up as the 
difference between the anthropomorphic and mechano- 
morphic outlooks. 

The great scientific revolution of our time appeared to 
come about suddenly because it was the last stage of a 
process that inevitably speeds up rapidly with every step 
that is taken. Thousands of years passed before the dis- 
covery of the basic principles of science; but once dis- 
covered, the next steps were much easier and more rapid, 
and the mastery they gave led to a still greater advance 
in knowledge and extension of control. This control in- 
creased confidence, and liberated new ideas and techniques 
until, early in the nineteenth century, all the pieces of 

ature’s jig-saw began to come together with incredible 
speed, culminating in our scientific era. <A jig-saw puzzle, 
difficult at first, becomes less so as the shape emerges, and 
towards the end is rapid and easy. So great has been the 
contemporary advance in science that it looks as if finality 
(on the main data, though not, of course, in detailed ap- 
plication) may be in sight. The last pieces of nature’s 
jig-saw may fall into place in our lifetime. 

This unique revolution affects all our lives to such an 
extent that it is essential that everyone should under- 
stand what science is about and try to see it in relation to 
human life as a whole. Many books have been written on 
this aspect of the subject, some of them very heavy going. 
But it is doubtful if a better short statement has ever 
been made than the little book entitled ‘ Concerning 
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Science ’ by Dr Sherwood Taylor, Director of the Science 
Museum, London.* He is a man eminently fitted for the 
task, for there can be few living scientists with a greater 
all-round grasp of the entire field of science. As Curator 
of the Museum of the History of Science at Oxford (an 
appointment he held for many years before coming to 
London) he must have gained an enormously comprehensive 
view of the growth and development of science in all its 
aspects. His own special subject is chemistry, itself in 
some ways the most comprehensive branch of science, 
including much of the field of physics at one end and 
preparing the way for biology at the other. The trouble 
with so many scientists to-day (particularly the young) is 
specialisation, which takes up so much time that their all- 
round development as human beings is arrested. They get 
out of touch, not only with other subjects, but with life 
and this often leads to a narrow and superficial materialism 
that blinds the mind to all the deeper aspects of human 
and spiritual reality. Dr Taylor, apart from his all-round 
knowledge of science, is a man of considerable culture. He 
was not long satisfied with the conventional materialism 
of his youth, and began to seek for a better way of living. 
He considered many ways and many views, but found 
them wanting— until one day, like St Augustine, who had 
also sought and could not find, he heard a voice say 
within him, ‘ Why are you wasting your life?’ From that 
moment he moved confidently forward, and was shortly 
afterwards received into the Roman Church. 

Dr Taylor avoids the lecture-room style common to so 
much popular scientific writing. Although he writes with 
impartiality and detachment, he never lacks the human 
touch; and his occasional asides, humorous or ironical, 
give a personal quality to what is essentially the most 
impersonal of all subjects. He is always clear, simple, and 
direct, and so economical that he says more in the 137 
pages of ‘ Concerning Science’ than many could say in a 
volume three times as large. He considers six aspects of 
science, in itself and in relation to society: What is 
Science? What is not Science? The Scientist, Science 
and Industry, Science and Modern Civilisation, and Science 
and the Modern Outlook. I shall not attempt to follow 





** Concerning Science’. By F. Sherwood Taylor. Macdonald. 6s. 
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this scheme chronologically, but confine myself to some of 
the more important and interesting ideas. 

Like most of us, Dr Taylor is impressed by the change 
which science has made in our way of thinking about the 
world. This, more even than the machine, is the essential 
aspect of the scientific revolution. He sums up one aspect 
of this change as ‘the substitution of facts for values : 
interest in ‘‘ what is,’’ rather than in ‘‘ what is good or 
bad.”’’ This has certainly affected philosophical thought 
for the modern linguistic, analytical, and positivist tendency 
in philosophy associated with such names as Carnap and 
Wittgenstein is partly a result of the scientific outlook. 
But science has not only changed our way of thinking: it 
has given us an unprecedented control of our material 
environment. Unfortunately this control has not accom- 
panied any corresponding control of ourselves. ‘ The out- 
standing characteristics of the world to-day are, on the one 
hand, its understanding and control of the material world ; 
on the other hand, the obscurity and disorder manifest in 
human relationships.” Dr Taylor believes that there is 
something to be said for the view that the latter is as 
much a consequence of science as the former. 

What is the intellectual basis of this revolutionary and 
often dangerous scientific technique? The 


‘ observations 
that science makes,’ says Dr Taylor, 


‘are, where possible, 
quantitative >; and ‘ to make a quantitative observation . . 
it is necessary to employ instruments.’ But the employ- 
ment of instruments implies the principles of mathematics, 
and mathematical thinking is the basis and condition of 
any science. Ido not think Dr Taylor makes this mathe- 
matical basis sufficiently clear. He says that ‘ most 
people would regard mathematics as a method of arguing 
about the data provided by natural science,’ and that 
‘scientific laws are generally phrased in the form of 
algebraic equations.’ But more than this, the actual 
thinking in science, the mode of thought, is essentially 
mathematical. Mathematics may be described as the 
application of logic to the concepts of number, form, and 
motion ; and science as the manipulation of these concepts 
in the field of nature. Obviously there is more in science 
than mathematics : observation and, above all, experiment 
play a decisive part. But scientific thought is funda- 
mentally mathematical. 
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Dr Taylor points out that all science is inaccurate to 
the extent that all observations are inaccurate. ‘ The error 
of some scientific laws is less than one part per million, 
others do no better than one part in ten.’ It is a matter 
of degree. The further we move away from the mathe- 
matical, the less accurate our knowledge becomes. 
Physics is the most accurate and the most mathematical 
branch of science. Biology is less accurate than chemistry : 
‘the biologist must make less exact statements than the 
physicist, and must use somewhat different methods.’ 
Psychology is the furthest removed from mathematics of 
all branches of science—indeed it is doubtful if it can be 
called a genuine science in any sense. Psychological 
knowledge is of entirely different order from mathematical 
knowledge. ‘* Each of us has direct knowledge of his own 
mental processes, but no one else can confirm his know- 
ledge : furthermore, much of it cannot be recorded in terms 
with which science can deal.’ Science, says Dr Taylor, 
‘ provides first of all a great number of true statements that 
anybody can understand.’ This is its strength—and its 
weakness, since it deludes superficial minds into believing 
that what cannot be immediately understood is without 
significance. 

If mathematics is the intellectual condition of scientific 
thinking, experiment is the physical determinant of 
scientific practice: ideally, for not all sciences can be 
experimental. Dr Taylor has some interesting things to 
say on the importance of experiment, and on the relation 
of hypothesis and theory to scientific laws : 


‘ A great part of the work of the scientist is concerned with the 
designing of experiments which shall give an unambiguous 
answer to his questions. Much the greater part of science is 
concerned with events that take place only in laboratory 
conditions. Thus almost the whole of the observations of 
physics and chemistry are experimental, made under deliberately 
arranged conditions in the laboratory ; none the less, it must 
not be forgotten that some sciences are not experimental. 
Thus the astronomer cannot arrange conditions in the stars, 
but must be content to observe what they can show.’ 


He sums up the three stages in the investigation of 
phenomena by science thus : 


‘(1) Observation, leading to the crude facts of science. 
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‘(2) General statements or “ laws,’’ which may be (i) des 
criptions or definitions of classes; (ii) statements of the 
relationships between properties of classes, though no sharp 
line can be drawn between these. 

‘(3) Caleulations or deductions from laws, leading to new 
laws to be verified in experiment.’ 


All this gives us a high degree of certainty. But Dr 
Taylor sees the absurdity of regarding it as the only kind 
of certainty. He considers our mental life ‘in terms of 


processes that reach conclusions,’ and discusses the dis- 
tinction between scientific conclusions, conclusions from 
testimony, ethical conclusions, emotional conclusions, 
symbolic conclusions, and unconsciously reached con- 
clusions, together with the processes of mind (Professor 
Ryle’s ‘mental harnesses’) that lead up to them. The 
treatment is necessarily rather sketchy, though it succeeds 
in bringing out the difference between the various ‘ con- 
clusions’ and showing the validity of conclusions other 
than those of science. Scientific conclusions ‘ are always 
statements, and never desires or commands or the like.’ 
Conclusions from testimony ‘ can be arrived at by rational 
thinking which starts from facts or principles accepted 
because they are asserted by a person in whose truth- 
fulness we believe.’ Ethical conclusions ‘ concern the 
regulation of human conduct, and the conclusion is that 
someone should or should not behave in some manner 
specified.’ His remarks on emotional conclusions suffer 
from the vagueness of the word ‘emotion.’ In spite of 
its importance, emotion is hardly ever defined; but how- 
ever we define it, emotion is essentially a process, and it is 
difficult to see how such a process can lead to a ‘ conclu- 
sion.’ Dr Taylor emphasises the significant truth that 
while ‘the grounds for an emotion may be false... the 
fact of the emotion is certain.’ Symbolic conclusions he 
sees as the result of thinking in similes and parables. Thus 
art is always, to some extent, symbolic. Of unconsciously 
reached conclusions he says : 


‘A great number of conclusions, even in science, are not 
reached by any conscious reasoning. The answer ‘* comes into 
one’s head.”’ These conclusions are often enormously valuable, 
and some of the greatest scientific ideas, as well as philosophic, 
artistic, and other ideas, have originated in this way. It is 
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necessarily impossible to say what they are based on or how 
they are reached. They have usually to be confirmed by 
reasoning before they are accepted, but this does not prove 
that they are reached by reasoning.’ 

Although non-scientific conclusions lack the direct 
certainty of science, they seem to me to have a significance, 
in many cases, beyond any scientific fact. It is broadly 
true that the more valuable the object of knowledge, the 
less the certainty and the harder the struggle to attain it. 
Mathematics is absolutely certain in that its truth is 
tautologous : mathematical knowledge is a mere matter of 
internal consistency. Science gives us almost complete 
certainty. Psychology is more doubtful. Philosophy and 
theology are very complex and difficult—and when we come 
to sociology and history the immensity of the field and 
complexity of the subject make the margin of uncertainty 
bewildering. Yet the data of psychology, religion, and 
history, are more important to us than anything science can 
give. They have to be won by mental and spiritual effort. 

If, however, we ignore the difficulties and uncertainties 
of non-scientific knowledge and seek to take the easy way 
by assuming a purely scientific approach to all aspects of 
reality, we land in still greater difficulties—particularly in 
the field of ethics. ‘ Any work,’ says Dr Taylor, * which 
purports to set out a system of scientific ethics will be found 
to have imported some principles that are not derived from 
scientific observation and reasoning.’ And again, ‘ religion 
has always been the principle foundation of ethics, which 
“annot be derived from scientific thinking, and an age 
which relies only on such thinking can have no standards 
of right and wrong.’ The recent controversy over Mrs 
Knight’s broadcast brought this out—though there was a 
good deal of woolly thinking on both sides. It may be 
that there is a basic minimum of morality on the purely 
natural plane without which we cannot survive : a certain 
amount of kindness (Kropotkin’s * mutual aid ” principle), 
and of veracity. But apart from this purely conditional 
basis, all the more significant reaches of morality derive 
from what is believed to be true about the nature of reality : 
from the world-view. Scientific materialism gives rise to 
one kind of morality, communist materialism to another, 
humanitarianism to another, Hinduism to another, Chris- 
tianity to another; and so on. Hence why it is our first 
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duty to seek the truth; for what we believe to be true 
about reality determines our morality. Science cannot 
help us—though philosophy may. As Dr Taylor puts it : 

‘Thus many Orientals consider it wicked to kill an animal, 
no matter how much pain it suffers, while many Occidentals 
consider it wicked to refrain from killing it if it suffers any 
pain. Could science decide between these opposing views ? 
Obviously not—though it might produce evidence concerning 
the acuteness of pain in animals, based on their nervous 
physiology and behaviour. 

‘ Any work which purports to set out a system of scientific 
ethics will be found to have imported some principles that are 
not derived from scientific observations and reasoning. 

‘We are left then with the conclusion that there is no 
scientific basis for saying that anyone should or should not do 
anything.’ 

Dr Taylor remarks that scientists tend to be atheistic. 
Coming from one who has spent most of his life with 
scientists and has himself been converted to Christianity, 
the opinion must be respected. But there is another side 
to the picture. The unbeliever, whatever his calling, is 
rather a noisy fellow: he protests too much; and the 
scientist, though he often shouts in a whisper, is no 
exception. Atheism, like crime, is still news: we do not 
hear of the thousands of religious (and Christian) scientists 
who go quietly about their tasks. Yet Dr C. H. Coulson, 
in a recent wireless talk, said, ‘ In the last four universities 
where I have worked almost exactly one-half of the 
[scientific] staff have been professing Christians.’ And in 
the highest spheres we have only to consider such names 
as Rutherford and Eddington. Niels Bohr and Max 
Planck, two of the most revolutionary physicists of our 
day, are said to have turned to a religious view; and Ein- 
stein, who began hostile to religion and later went through 
a period of agnosticism, towards the end affirmed that ‘ we 
need to restore God to the centre of men’s affections.’ 
Sir Edmund Whittaker, one of the greatest living all-round 
mathematicians, a man of immense knowledge, was, like 
Dr Taylor, received into the Roman Church a few years ago. 
(His Donnellan Lectures, published as ‘Space and Spirit,’ 
would be an admirable companion to *‘ Concerning Science.’) 

But whatever may be true of individuals, Dr Taylor 
is probably right in saying that a scientific culture, 
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unbalanced by other factors, tends to foster a materialistic 
attitude in a society. The unthinking majority who tend 
to let things slide and to drift into religious indifference can 
easily become materialistic through the continual effect of 
a half-understood scientific environment. But the deepest 
problems of human life remain, and science has no answer. 
Dr Taylor believes there is an answer : 

‘Christianity has an answer. It claims that God can be 
known to exist and to have shown us that the end or purpose 
of man is to serve, reverence and praise Him, and by doing 
His Will attain after death to the vision of Him, which vision 
entails complete happiness—-as is obvious to anyone who has 
thought about God. He has given us a pattern of conduct to 
which we are to be conformed and rules of conduct by which 
to direct ourselves. It is further obvious that a world in which 
everyone so conducted themselves would be a world without 
enmity, strife, or war; it is also obvious that that state 
cannot be reached, but that in proportion as men try to reach 
it, so they and the world will become better.’ 


The remoteness of science from human experience also 
tends to lead to an atrophy of religion in some cases. As 
Dr Taylor observes, ‘ the scientist does not deal with the 
most typically human things in life: love, hate, art, 
religion’; and ‘ when problems in these fields arise, he tries 
to by-pass them by dealing with their material circum- 
stances rather than with the human reaction to them.’ 

It seems to me that there are, very broadly, two ways of 
looking at life: the scientific (or, more accurately, the 
mathematical) and the humanistic. The first is concerned 
with the relationships of things; the second, with the 
nature and needs of persons. The more we isolate scientific 
from humanistic thought, the more human life suffers. 
This isolation of science—not science in itself—is one of the 
great dangers of our time. Science must unite with the 
humanities (and there can be no true humanism without 
religion, which is an essential part of human life) if our 
society is to achieve integration. Science has become part 
of our lives; and we can only live fully when we see it in 
perspective, in relation to human needs and to the ultimate 
values of philosophy and the eternal things. 

Just how much science is part of our lives and the very 
stuff of our everyday thinking is brought out by a sketch 
of ‘the common world-view of to-day’ which Dr Taylor 
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gives. On one side of the page is a summary of the 
beliefs held by the average educated man: a spherical 
earth revolving about the sun, the atom and electron, the 
movement of light and measurement of heat, X-rays, the 
age of the universe, stars, galaxies, and a hundred things 
more ; and on the other side is the approximate date of the 
scientific acceptance of these ideas. Some of his best 
writing is on the practical effect of these ideas, and what 
would happen to civilisation if science were suddenly 
abolished : 


‘If science were, in some way, to be abolished, and this 
energising flood of power were to be cut off, what should we 
see 2? Water-supplies and sewage plant would generally fail ; 
the towns would become filthy. Water would have to be 
fetched from rivers and ponds which would soon be polluted 
by people who threw into them the rubbish which transport 
could not remove. Typhoid epidemics would break out. The 
habit of washing would rapidly decrease, and the less careful 
would become verminous, so creating conditions favourable to 
the spread of plague and typhus. 

‘Meanwhile food-stocks would rapidly drop. The towns- 
people would have no new goods to exchange for what little 
the farmers could produce, which would feed only a fraction of 
the population. The farmers would be loaded with the towns- 
man’s luxuries and necessities, but even so would maintain a 
satisfactory standard of living for themselves and sell only 
their surplus. The town population would dwindle through 
disease, starvation, and migration to the country. The rate 
of production of food by the farmer would quickly fall, for 
there would be no fertilisers, and his machinery could not be 
replaced as it became worn out. Medical instruments and 
material could be produced only in small quantities, so that 
health standards would decline, though modern medical know- 
ledge, even with the simplest materials, could do much that was 
not done in past ages. 

Letters would come through at long intervals: radio 
would cease: newspapers would become small broad-sheets 
printed on the hand-press, and each community would lose 
touch with its neighbours. Civil strife and banditry would be 
inevitable, but, after their subsidence or mitigation and the 
building up of new habits of life, the country would drop back 
to primitive conditions.’ 

The stupendous paradox of science is that although it 
has created civilisation it has also given us the power to 
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destroy civilisation most thoroughly and completely. 
Science has given us civilisation—and the atomic bomb. 
Without wisdom, without faith, science cannot help us, 
and could destroy us. The closing section of this admirable 
book by a man wise in knowledge and hw:able in faith sums 
up the situation : 





‘ No limited objectives, such as public health, high standard 
of living or world-peace, can satisfy man, for when they are 
attained he will still have to solve the great problems ‘‘ What 
amI?’” ‘‘ What should Ido ?”’ ** What will become of me ? ”’ 
These are not problems to be put aside until someone else finds 
the answer, for every man that grows up must grapple with 
them. There is one answer that has proved its worth, that I 
am an immortal soul, that I am here to serve God and save my 
soul, and pass to a state of eternal delight in the vision of that 
infinite God, in whom [ shall have true science, the timeless 
understanding and love of Him of whom the universe is but a 
dim mirror, further obscured by my imperfect bodily sight.’ 


There are many other things in these closely argued 
pages that I should like to have discussed, such as the 
extension of the senses in radar, computing machines, the 
distinction between pure and applied science, team work 
and research in industry, the training of scientists at 
universities and elsewhere. On all these things the author 
has something clear, relevant, incisive, and often witty 
to say. 

Recently Dr Taylor has brought out ‘ An Illustrated 
History of Science ** giving the layman a vivid outline 
of the growth of science. This book should be an 
admirable companion to Dr Taylor’s famous ‘ The World of 
Science ’—an astonishing tour-de-force, surveying the whole 
field of scientific fact in just over 1,000 pages. ‘ Concerning 
Science ’ might be regarded as a background to the two 
books. It tells us about science in itself and its relation 
to human problems, while the ‘ Illustrated History ’ gives 
us the development, and ‘ The World of Science ’ presents 
us with the facts. For the average man it would be 
impossible to find three more admirably written and 
informative scientific books. Since it is essential for us to 
know something about science in a scientific civilisation, we 





**An Illustrated History of Science’. By FF. Sherwood Taylor. 
Heinemann, 25s. net (who also publish ‘ The World of Science ’). 
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cannot do better than be guided by Dr Taylor or make a 
better start than with these books. 

In his hands, the history of science becomes an exciting 
adventure story. The book is based on six Christmas 
Lectures to the Royal Institution, and is illustrated by 
A. R. Thomson who has brilliantly, and often amusingly, 
sketched many of the great moments in the history of 
science. Nearly all the greatest names and discoveries are 
mentioned, with two strange exceptions—Mendel’s epoch- 
making discoveries in heredity, and the modern radio 
telescope. 

Rightly used science can be one of the blessings ot 
human life. As His Holiness Pope Pius XII put it recently 
when he called upon scientists to join forces with philo- 


sophers for a last assault upon the remaining mysteries of 


nature: ‘The mission confided to you ranks among the 
most noble, for in a sense you should be the discoverers 
of the intentions of God.’ 

ROBERT HAMILTON, 
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Art. 6.— THE CARE OF ARCHIVES. 


ONE of the notable features of local government since the 
end of the war has been the increase in the recognition of 
the importance of archives. Nor, indeed, has this in- 
creased recognition been confined to local government, for 
private owners also have been more awake to the intrinsic 
importance of old documents in their possession. There 
are a number of plain reasons why this has been so, with 
some of which this article will deal; but perhaps the greatest 
reason of all has been that, at the end of a war, values are 
re-examined, and a country enters a phase much akin to the 
periodic clear-out which all of us bring ourselves to begin 
in our own offices and homes from time to time. In the 
field of archives, progress has generally been a matter of 
fits and starts; in the course of centuries, the public 
records accumulated and only from time to time was some- 
thing—generally something far too narrow in its scope 
done to prevent things getting out of hand. In the realm 
of local government, with the modern local government 
structure only superseding the old parish administrations at 
the end of the nineteenth century, we have in the past ten 
or twenty years simply come to the natural moment—bar- 
ring their record preservation being begun at the outset on 
the right lines—when a proper system for the regular care 
and accession of the records has needed to be introduced ; 
private archives, also, have found a range of devotees 
infinitely wider than many would have thought possible a 
quarter of a century ago. Historical research, the closing 
and even sale of large country houses, and the interest 
aroused by a war, with its regeneration in the hearts of 
people of an awareness of tradition—all these have had 
their part in the increase in both official and private 
interest in archives. 

Archives present a difficult subject to write on, because 
on the one hand the field is so wide, and on the other, it is 
not safe to assume that any very large number of people is 
intimately acquainted with the customs, the terms, or the 
administrative details of the work. At the outset, a 
number of the chief elements in any discussion of archives 
have to be closely defined and have to be separated when the 
layman would probably, and understandably, lump them 
together. The term ‘ archives’ itself first needs a defini- 
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tion. Archives are the writings, in whatever form 
papers, parchments, books, rolls, plans—which accumulate 
naturally during the conduct of affairs of any kind, being 
preserved for reference by the people who compiled them 
or by their successors, either in their office of origin or some 
other appointed place. To the average person, however, 
this implies that the documents must be old; but this is by 
no means necessary—indeed, ‘old’ is a very subjective 
term, for the man in the street will call a nineteenth- 
century document old, when my own mind acknowledges 
even the eighteenth century as relatively modern. The 
quality of archives does not depend on age, but rather on 
their importance in their filling-in their particular pictures. 
In the same way, although some documents are more 
important than others to someone building up a picture or 
tracing a story, it is not the job of an archivist to be 
selective. The task of an archivist is to preserve im- 
partially all those documents, papers, etc., which come into 
his hands. I make this point for two reasons: first to 
stress the difference between an archivist, whose job is 
simply to look after and preserve archives, and the historian, 
who grades and selects his material; and secondly, to 
emphasise the fact that nothing is too unimportant for an 
archivist—writing history is very like detection, where none 
can say that even the smallest item will not have its part in 
completing a larger picture. It is not the job of the 
archivist to say what is important. Who is to know that 
even a letter of acknowledgment signed by a man may not, 
in spite of its unimportance to the casual sight, provide a 
valuable clue to, for instance, showing that the writer was 
still living at that time, or perhaps showing that the writer 
was in Florence at that moment or in Paris ? For history 
is written from the collation of a million different and often 
minute scraps of information. A pamphlet issued by the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission enlarges on this point 
and is worthy of quotation : 


‘Without its current archives, business, private or public, 
cannot be carried on: one has only to think what would be the 
position of a public department, a Bank, or a Labour Exchange, 
if deprived of its papers. Without the archives of the previous 
generation most of the experience of that generation would be 
lost to their successors and to the world : even as he works, the 
modern scientist is obliged from time to time to delve into the 
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figures or consult the plans of his predecessors.... The more 
ancient archives, in fact, very generally serve purposes of which 
their compilers never dreamed. Muster Rolls, written solely 
to inform the conimander of the strength and composition of 
his force, may have seemed hardly worth keeping to his 
contemporaries ; but the fact that the name of John Bunyan 
occurs in one such Roll which has survived would make its 
destruction, from our point of view, a national loss ; an untidy 
document embodying a small Papal Indulgence appears at first 
sight in no way different from dozens of others, a common 
form and of ephemeral interest ; but proves to be the earliest 
known piece of English printing ; an isolated fifteenth-century 
deed surviving in a Sussex library gives the missing descent of 
six West Country manors, proving all the local Historians to 
have been wrong.’ 


I propose to deal first with private archives. These 
cover a wide variety of documents, and accumulations of 
them may be as small as one flimsy sheet or as great as the 
archives of many a city. Among them may be old rolls of 
the manorial courts of private jurisdiction ; estate records, 
such as leases, titles, marriage settlements, wills, and related 
correspondence ; papers of family history, and legal records. 
What is more, just as I have implied at the beginning of 
this article that these moments of clear-out come periodic- 
ally upon us and often when the accumulation of papers is 
getting out of hand, so it is with private archives; and 
there are some remarkable finds when a private collection 
is being pulled back into shape. Sometimes documents 
which by rights should be in their place among the archives 
of the realm have been gathered into the papers of a family 
whose ancestors had served the Crown in the past; and 
frequently church registers and other parish documents, like 
churchwardens’ accounts and minute books, have strayed 
into private houses, often having been taken into the care 
of the vicar or one of his officers in times past, and then 
being lost entirely to sight when the old man had removed 
or died. 

The greater families of the country have, on the whole, 
maintained their family and estate papers in good order and 
condition. On the one hand, they have needed to, because 
there has always been an estate to run and the records were 
in use; and on the other, there has generally been—if not 
in every generation, at least in every two or three genera- 
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tions—one member of the family whose particular interest 
the family records became. These private archives are 
still in many cases maintained intact in their own homes, 
with proper charge held over them. As an alternative 
which is becoming increasingly popular, however, family 
collections have been deposited in a university library or a 
County Records Office on loan. In either of these places, 
the documents are properly eared for, maintained in good 
repair, and made conveniently available to any student who 
wishes to consult them, without inconvenience to the owner, 
without his forfeiting any of his rights of ownership, and 
without charge. The quantity of private archives in the 
country cannot be computed ; even the quantity of docu- 
ments two centuries and more old must be fabulous when 
it is a known fact that the Court Rolls of over 13,000 
medizeval manors are still in existence; but during the 
1939-45 war load upon load of old and sometimes valuable 
documents were unwittingly thrown out as waste for sal- 
vage and destruction. Every archivist of that period has 
his tales to tell of ignorant destruction, which growing 
interest in archives may, we hope, prevent ever recurring. 

Before passing on to local government archives I must 
turn aside to explain the remarkable work of the premier 
body where private archives are concerned, the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission. I have remarked on some 
private collections containing documents which rightfully 
should have been among the Public Records. This had 
been recognised for a long time—since the reign of Eliza- 
beth I at least, when a State Paper Office was established 
to prevent the loss or embezzlement of official documents 
from the offices of the new Secretaries of State. In 1869 
Queen Victoria appointed for the first time a Royal Com- 
mission on Historical Manuscripts, which was entrusted 
with the task of enquiring as to the existence of unpublished 
manuscripts in the possession of private persons and in 
institutions, calculated to throw light on the civil, ecclesi- 
astical, literary, or scientific history of the Empire. There 
was not, and there never has been, any implication either 
that any documents uncovered by the Commission and being 
really State Archives would be removed from their owners 
by purchase or confiscation or that the work of the Commis- 
sion was in any particular way directed to unearthing those 


which were rightfully State documents. The Commission’s 
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work, in fact, has always been directed principally at the 
personal and family archives of the greater families of our 
country’s heritage. The Commission was renewed from 
time to time, and then, in 1919, a new Commission was 
issued by King George V, since which date it has been on a 
virtually permanent footing, new Commissioners being 
appointed from time to time to fill any vacancies occurring. 
Since 1869 the Historical Manuscripts Commission has 
examined and reported on the manuscripts of more than 
400 private owners and more than 200 corporate bodies, 
publishing its findings and often including considerable 
extracts from the documents concerned. In the early 
years the Commission gave brief summaries of the contents 
and principal features of the collections submitted to it for 
inspection, but in recent years, with the impossibility of 
dealing comprehensively with all of the collections, the 
policy has been to concentrate on dealing more fully with a 
smaller number of collections. 

In 1945, to compensate for the present-day narrowing of 
the field covered by its reports, the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission established a new subsidiary, the National 
Register of Archives. While the Commission’s inspectors 
and editors concentrate on full reports on a few collections, 
the new National Register is working towards completing 
a summary index of all manner of archives in private and 
institutional hands. Not only does it aim to uncover 
archives of importance in Empire history, but also those 
thousands of documents which are of interest mainly to the 
locality or to families, but which are yet worth recording 
for the use of scholars. The initial stage of this Register, 
work on which began at the end of the war under the late 
Lt-Col. G. E. G. Malet, O.B.E., the first Registrar, is simply 
to list the existence—with the vaguest details—of docu- 
ments, their approximate number, their situation, and their 
type. This information is then indexed under various 
headings so that the Register when complete may be 
consulted by the student with confidence that from its card 
index can be unearthed knowledge of where all the existing 
documents are relating to a certain person or certain 
place. Ideally, the whole conception is remarkable for its 
thoroughness, and the work has made steady and satisfac- 
tory progress in the past ten years. The fieldwork of the 
Register is almost entirely dependent on _ volunteers, 
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organised on a county basis. Each county has its own 
Archives Committee for this purpose, and, in addition, 
where there is a County Archivist help also comes from the 
archives staff employed by the county council. Certainly 
in the initial stages, and probably right through to its 
completion, the help of people with useful local knowledge 
and contacts, such as the clergy and the doctor, however 
slight their technical knowledge may be, is of more use 
than that of the highly trained men and women, for a large 
amount of the Register work is concerned less with the 
large and famous collections than with extracting from 
smaller owners the diaries, the deeds, and the letters which 
are probably lying in a drawer or in a box-room. Another 
strong point in favour of the local helper is the inevitable 
suspicion in the minds of many who are approached that 
there is some ulterior motive in the compilation of such a 
Register, that it is a first step towards the taking over of 
their papers into Government hands. Most of us who have 
done extensive work on this Register have known the 
occasions when the utmost tact has been needed to have 
the papers brought out for us to see. 

The London office has had its own internal problems ever 
since the Register began, in trying to keep abreast, with the 
smallest staff possible, of indexing the reports coming in to 
them from all parts of the country, and there is no doubt 
that the job of Registrar is one of the most exhausting 
appointments in the whole of the public service. 

The whole work of the Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion is directed at private archives. Its staff is accom- 
modated in the Public Records Office, and its Secretary, the 
only full-time servant of the Commission itself (excluding 
the staff of the National Register), is generally a member of 
the staff of the Public Records Office. But the two, the 
Public Record Office and the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, are separate bodies, the one taken up wholly 
with the care of the Public Records, the other with the work 
of uncovering interesting and valuable private archives. 

The archives administrations of local government 
occupy a position between the Public Records and Private 
Archives. In the local government field, a County Records 
Office fulfils both the function of housing county council 
archives and also, on request, the housing of parish and 
private collections of documents. Some onus of looking 
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after not only county council but also parish council 
documents has been on the shoulders of county councils 
since 1893, although it was not until the Local Government 
Act of 1933 that the firm duty was laid upon county councils 
to enquire into the manner and custody of records in the 
control of the parishes, and if necessary, make orders for the 
proper custody of these. It is, incidentally, not always 
realised that there is a duty on parish councils (or rural 
district councils at the request of the parish council or 
parish meeting) to provide a proper depository for records. 

In practice, what happens often is that the parish 
council records are normally kept at home by the Clerk or 
Chairman of it, being handed over to a successor when the 
office changes hands. But there is ample opportunity with 
this practice for the non-current records to get mislaid and 
not be transferred. Influenced in part by the problems of 
carrying out their statutory duty, county councils began 
before the war to appoint, as an officer of the Clerk’s 
department, a County Archivist. 

By 1938/39 fourteen counties had appointed Archivists, 
but by now most of the counties in England and Wales have 
made such appointments. In the past twenty years it is 
significant how great the rise has been in local authority 
expenditure on archives and museums—on historical 
interest in general. It is not possible to extract detailed 
figures from the public accounts, but through the kindness 
of some sixty counties and county boroughs I have been 
able to obtain comparative samples of this growth for some 
pertinent years. These I set below for archive expendi- 
ture : 

1938/39 9,2417. 
1950/51 85,2331. 
1954/55 118,844. 


The expenditure of the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
has risen in the same years with equal steepness, a high 
proportion of the increase being due to the work on the 
National Register of Archives. 

In performing its function as a repository of county, 
parish, and personal archives, it goes without saying that an 
Office must also provide facilities for students wishing to 
consult any of the documents in their care. The accep- 
tance of this necessity also demands first-class cataloguing 
and a high standard of repair and preservation of documents 
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if the work of the search-room is to be developed as it 
should and be of real use to the student. But, inevitably, 
all this costs money and county councils have to consider as 
soon as they decide to appoint an Archivist where they can 
justifiably draw the line. 

Already, now that most counties have appointed 
Archivists, there are two principal schools of thought. It 
is fair to say in most counties the provision of search-room 
facilities, with all these entail, is the limit they consider 
justified and necessary. There are, however, some notable 
exceptions where the Archivists and councils consider that 

if their archive work is to reach its logical conclusion 

they should also set out to arouse popular interest among 
children and grown-ups in their local history and archives, 
by means of exhibitions, lectures, and publications. The 
counties which take this view do remarkable work, and 
there is one great justification for their point of view in that 
it is public money they are spending, and it is right that 
the public should be given an interest in their work. 

Lastly, we come to the greatest collection of all, the 
Public Records. It is little more than a century since the 
systematic housing and preservation of our Public Records 
as we know it to-day began. Inthe Middle Ages, when the 
field of government was limited and legal records were still 
compact, the administrations preserved their records with 
care and considerable ease. But after the fourteenth 
century the system broke down progressively as the 
business of government increased and its archives swelled. 
The archives of the Law Courts became more and more 
cumbersome with each generation; and in the field of 
administration papers were lost or taken into private hands 
indiscriminately. In 1578 a special State Paper Office had 
to be instituted to check the loss and embezzlement of 
papers accumulating in the offices of the new Secretaries of 
State. (This calls to mind the modern discussion of a 
Prime Minister’s right to personal acquisition of Cabinet 
papers, as an instance of ensuring the preservation and care 
of archives even in our own day.) 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth century, after pressure 
from historians and after the deiiberations of numerous 
Committees and Commissions, the Record Office Act was 
passed in 1838, to provide the two greatest needs, of 
centralised contol and centralised housing of the Public 
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Records. By this the Public Records were placed in the 
charge of the Master of the Rolls, and upon the Treasury 
was laid the duty to provide suitable buildings for the 
housing of records. Out of this provision has come the 
Public Record Office as we know it to-day. But nearly 
thirteen years passed before agreement was reached on the 
necessity of a new building and then on its design. The 
foundation stone was laid in May 1851, and in the next 
fifty years the building was completed and extended. 
Expansion is the internal problem with the Record Office, 
especially with one having in its care the records of the 
central administration, and in the course of the present 
century many dispersal repositories have had to be brought 
into use, some temporary and some permanent, to cope 
with the growth. 

Indeed the expansion of the Public Record Office ought 
to have been greater than it has, for one of the great 
dangers that faces the Office is that Departments have been 
tending to hold on to their papers long after they should 
have been transferred to the care of the Public Record 
Office. Fortunately, following a report of the Committee 
on Departmental Records in July 1954, some remedies are 
at present under discussion. 

Underlying all the work on archives are two vital 
necessities. The first is to ensure an adequate supply of 
trained archive workers, to ensure that enough competent 
staff are available to cater for the growing demands made 
on the service ; and, secondly, to arouse public interest in 
the work of archive preservation. For not only does the 
public pay for the work through its rates and taxes but it is 
the public interest that will do so much to preserve and 
bring to the notice of archivists old documents so far 
undiscovered in their homes and offices. In the latter case 
archivists have scarcely touched on the problems of the 
recording and preservation of business archives—a field 
with remarkable potentialities in material for the economic 
and social historian. Business archives are under considera- 
tion continually, but very few moves have been made to 
convince any but the largest concerns of the value and the 
need for this side of archive registration. And very few 
moves can be made while archivists are in short supply, for 
it is no use arousing business interest until one can cope 
with the response. 
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So | return to this matter of the supply of archivists. 
Before the war most archivists learned their work the hard 
way, by a gradual acquisition of experience, and it was these 
people who became the first County Archivists and who 
were appointed Assistant Keepers in the Public Record 
Office. Since the war, however, the universities of London 
and Liverpool have run Diploma courses in Archive 
Administration for postgraduates, and the men and women 
who have qualified in this way have augmented enormously 
the supply of competent archivists needed by local govern- 
ment in the past few years. But with a profession like 
that of the archivist, the county councils who employ 
and the universities who train them must accept a certain 
moral responsibility to ensure that the supply is carefully 
geared to the demand, and that they are not threatened 
with any serious threat of unemployment. This is a par- 
ticularly real consideration in the case of an archivist 
because a twofold threat looms over their security; first 
in the minds of many laymen—and most county councillors 
are laymen in regard to archives—the establishment of a 
Record Office is almost a luxury, which they may feel dis- 
posed to curtail in times of slump, while, secondly, the 
training background of an archivist makes it difficult for 
the average one to switch over to other adequate employ- 
ment. It is greatly to be hoped that archivists themselves 
will never cease to press these points on the bodies which 
employ them. 

On the other hand, both in regard to their own security 
and to the maintenance of general interest in archives, the 
archivist is more than usually lucky in the intrinsic appeal 
of old documents. History in all its aspects holds for the 
layman a certain romance, and for the student and historian 
a deep satisfaction. And to each, to the layman and 
historian, archives rank among the most outstanding 
features. What can have greater appeal to the romantic 
sense than a document actually written centuries ago, 
whether it be a royal death-warrant or an old parish 
register 2? Or what more valuable to the specialist than a 
set of letters which may place beyond doubt the sequence of 
some past events whose order would otherwise be open 
only to intelligent guess ? 

The interest of the public is necessary, but with patience 
and imagination the archivist can harness it. The public 
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need to realise that their Record Office is a worth-while 
institution which wants them to be interested in its work. 
The public also want to be made to feel that the archivist is 
genuinely interested in their own few documents, however 
unimportant the owners may think they are. People need 
to be encouraged to talk about their own old papers and 
be told how to look after them if they do not wish to send 
them on loan into the care of their County Record Office. 

In short, the recording and preservation of archives 
demand, on the scale it is being attempted to-day, an acute 
sense of public relations. When an archivist is dependent 
on public money and is attempting to uncover an unknown 
‘field of documents, he must not shut himself away in his 
strong-room, aloof and unapproachable, or play with 
conceit the part of a superior being. In no period of 
history has there been such a increase in expenditure and 
employment of archivists as there has in the past twenty- 
five years, and now that they are, as it were, coming out 
into the world in search of the small man’s archives they 
must also come out into the world with the small man’s 
touch. 

JAMES NOWELL. 
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Art. 7.—THE HISTORY OF HOME RULE FROM THE 
INTRODUCTION OF THE FIRST BILL IN 1886, 
DOWN TO THE IRELAND ACT OF 1949. 


As I retired from Parliament at the last General Election 
I think it may perhaps be of interest to your readers if | 
dive back into the past and give a summary of my political 
experiences. It so happens that I have covered in my life- 
time the whole of the Home Rule controversy from its 
very beginning down to the present day. My mind goes 
back to the General Election of November 1885. My 
father, as rector of the parish, presided at the political 
meeting in our village school at Palgrave. As a clergyman 
he never made a political speech, but was always asked to 
take the chair to see that all parties got fair play. Home 
Rule was never mentioned at that election. In fact Mr 
Gladstone, in appealing to the country, had asked that he 
should be given a majority independent of the irish vote, 
and Charles Parnell had issued instructions to all the Irish 
voters in Great Britain to vote against the Liberal candi- 
dates. This was the first time that agricultural labourers 
were given the vote under the Reform Bill of 1884. Hither- 
to it was only the farmers that had enjoyed the suffrage. 
The election turned therefore on the question of the famous 
‘three acres and a cow,’ which Jesse Collins had put 
forward as the right of every agricultural labourer, and 
when Parliament met the Conservative Government was 
overthrown by an amendment to the Address, in reply to 
the gracious speech from the Throne dealing with this very 
subject. No mention even then was made of Home Rule, 
but Mr Gladstone, finding that, as a result of the General 
Election, he would be absolutely dependent on the Irish 
vote if he wished to defeat the Conservatives, suddenly 
announced his conversion to Home Rule. ‘This declaration 
took everyone by surprise, and in fact the first Home Rule 
Bill was introduced in the following April. It was defeated 
in the House of Commons by a majority of 30. In this 
connection I may say how short-lived memories are. I had 
to get up in the House of Commons and correct the Labour 
Home Secretary, who had actually stated that this first 
Home Rule Bill was thrown out by the House of Lords. 
No; what happened was this. As soon as John Bright 
had declared that he would vote against the Bill its fate 
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was sealed. He had been a staunch Radical all his life and 
an adherent of Mr Gladstone, but he was fully acquainted 
with Ulster, and was determined not to hand over the 
Loyalists of the North to the tender mercies of the Southern 
Nationalists. 

When the Bill was thrown out Mr Gladstone asked the 
Queen to dissolve Parliament. She protested, as the 
House had only been elected the previous November, but 
when Mr Gladstone insisted she very reluctantly gave way, 
and we had another General Election in July. I well 
remember the intense excitement that prevailed through- 
out the country. At that time a General Election was 
spread over several days or even weeks, and every evening 
we read the results as they came in, and finally we were 
greatly relieved to realise that the combined Conservatives 
and Liberal Unionists had an overwhelming majority and 
the Conservative Government, under Lord Salisbury, 
remained in office till 1892. There was then a swing of the 
pendulum, and Mr Gladstone was returned to power by a 
small majority of about 40. | well remember when we 
heard that Mr Walter Long, the staunch Unionist, was 
driving from Devizes to Marlborough, how we boys stretched 
ourselves along the Bath Road, seized the horses, unharnes- 
sed them, and with ropes dragged the carriage into the 
school quadrangle, and of course demanded a speech from 
Mr Walter Long. In 1893, Mr Gladstone, over eighty years 
of age, introduced his second Home Rule Bill, and my 
uncle, who was Member for Westmorland, was successful 
in the ballot for seats, and I was lucky to have one ‘ under 
the Clock,’ as it was called, that is to say, on the exact 
level with the House of Commons, so that one could easily 
imagine that one was actually sitting in the House itself. 
It was undoubtedly an amazingly eloquent and powerful 
speech, but I thought that Lord Randolph Churchill made 
a complete and decisive reply. The Bill was forced through 
the House of Commons by means of the guillotine and 
passed by a majority of 34 ; but when it was sent up to the 
Lords it was defeated by an overwhelming majority of 
nearly 400. 

There are two very remarkable pictures at Westminster 
showing this Home Rule debate, one representing the 
Conservative side of the House with Lord Salisbury making 
his speech against Home Rule, and the other picture 
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showing the Liberal Government with Lord Rosebery 
easily recognisable. I always used to show those pictures 
to visitors from Ulster. The country, when appealed to in 
1895, ratified the decision of the Lords by an overwhelming 
majority, and this was repeated five years later when, in 
1900, the Conservatives were once more returned to power. 
No doubt the attitude of the Liberal Party towards the war 
in South Africa and the unfortunate speeches of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and others largely contributed to 
this result. The Conservative Government, under Lord 
Salisbury, and after his retirement, under Mr Balfour, 
remained in office till December 1905. Unfortunately, 
the Conservative Party was split on the question of Protec- 
tion versus Free Trade after Mr Joseph Chamberlain had 
launched his campaign in favour of Imperial preference. 
There were a large number of Conservative Free Traders, 
who refused to accept this policy. The result of the split 
was a very large Liberal majority, which was entirely 
independent of the Irish vote. Consequently the Liberal 
Party was not at all anxious to take up Home Rule again, 
and in fact Lord Rosebery made a famous speech in which 
he stated that before Home Rule could be accepted it would 
be necessary to convert the ‘ predominant partner,’ that is 
to say, Great Britain. It is true the Liberals did introduce 
a Grand Council Bill with the object of giving a certain 
amount of autonomy to Ireland, but this was rejected by 
an Irish Convention, sitting in Dublin, and nothing more 
was heard of Home Rule. When, however, the House 
of Lords threw out, in 1909, Mr Lloyd George’s ‘ People’s 
Budget ’ another General Election became inevitable, and 
this took place in January 1910. Though the Liberals lost 
over 100 seats they could still remain in power provided 
they could obtain the support of the Irish Nationalists. 
The Irish Members had been opposed to the Budget because 
they disliked, among other things, the increased tax on 
whiskey, but a long series of negotiations took piace 
between them and Mr Lloyd George. Mr John Redmond 
told him plainly that unless the Liberals gave a promise to 
bring in a third Home Rule Bill, the Lrish Nationalists 
would vote against the Budget as they had already done 
the previous year. It would have been useless, however, 
to try to pass a Home Rule Bill so long as the Lords still 
possessed the power of rejecting it. Mr Asquith therefore 
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brought forward a project in accordance with which, should 
the House of Commons pass a Bill in three successive 
sessions, it was to be submitted to the King’s assent, even 
though the House of Lords might twice reject it. The 
difficulty was, of course, to reduce the House of Lords to 
commit suicide by accepting the Parliament Bill. Mr 
Asquith appealed once more to the country, in December 
1910, so that there were two General Elections in that one 
vear. Again a great outcry was raised of Peers versus 
People, with the result that a Liberal majority was ob- 
tained which scarcely differed from that of the previous 
January. King Edward VII had died in the meantime, 
and before persuading the new King to dissolve Parliament 
Mr Asquith had exacted a pledge from him that, should the 
Peers prove recalcitrant, he would create a_ sufficient 
number to overcome their opposition. The Prime Minister 
was severely criticised for having exacted such an extreme 
pledge from a new and, of course, inexperienced sovereign. 
The King was asked to keep his promise secret and this, as 
we now know, from the extremely interesting Life of 
King George V by Harold Nicolson, His Majesty bitterly 
resented. The secret was well kept, but when the Parlia- 
ment Bill had passed the Commons and the Lords showed 
signs of desiring to reject it, Lord Morley. who was the 
Leader of the House of Peers, informed the House that the 
King had given a pledge the previous autumn to create a 
sufficient number of Peers to override any adverse vote. 
The political excitement during that very hot summer of 
1911 was intense, and a certain number of the Lords, known 
as the * die-hards,’ led by Lord Halsbury, were determined 
to vote against the Bill and, as they said, ‘damn the 
consequences. The majority of the Peers, however, were 
naturally opposed to what would have been the complete 
destruction of their order, were it to be swamped by the 
creation of some 400 Peers. Consequently, they either 
abstained or even voted in favour of the Bill. The result 
was that it became the law of the land, and the Peers’ veto 
was reduced to one of two years only. Taking advantage 
of this new Act of Parliament, Mr Asquith introduced the 
third Home Rule Bill in 1912. It was of course rejected 
by the Lords, and this happened again in 1913. In 1914, 
however, it was under the Parliament Act submitted to the 
King direct for his assent, and became law in September 
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of that year. Meanwhile the European War had broken 
out, and the country since August 4 had been engaged in 
a life-and-death struggle with Germany. Under these 
circumstances a suspensory Act was passed, holding up the 
coming into force of the Home Rule Bill till after the war. 
After four and a half years an armistice was signed with 
Germany on Nov. 11, 1918. Parliament was dissolved 
soon after and Mr Lloyd George was returned to power at 


the head of a Coalition of Conservatives and Liberals. The 
Home Rule Bill was on the Statute Book, and was to come 
into force at the close of the war. In September 1914, 


Mr Asquith had, however, given a pledge that an amending 
Bill would be introduced under which the rights of Ulster 
would be respected. The Act of 1920, which set up 
separate Parliaments in Belfast and Dublin, was an attempt 
to redeem this pledge. In June 1921 the Parliament of 
Northern [reland was inaugurated by King George V_ in 
person whereas the Act, so far as it applied to Southern 
lreland, was a dead letter, as, when the House of Commons 
was summoned, the only Members to attend were the four 
representatives of Trinity College, Dublin. In Northern 
Ireland, however, a Government was formed under Sir 
James Craig, as he then was, and both a House of Commons 
and a Senate were duly brought into existence. It is to 
be regretted that Mr Lloyd George entered into negotiations 
with Mr De Valera, who had been carrying on a campaign 
of armed resistance. The Prime Minister made a so-called 
‘ Treaty ’ with the representatives of Mr De Valera, which 
was signed in London on Dec. 6, 1921. Under this Agree- 
ment the Free State was set up. The point of view of the 
[rish Loyalists was frankly stated by Sir James Craig, who, 
speaking in Liverpool, said of the British Government 

‘They have given in to murder what they had refused to 
argument. They have made at the point of the revolver 
what they must know in their hearts is a cowardly and 
treacherous surrender.’ Ulster learnt with consternation, 
when the Agreement was published, that under Article 12 
of the so-called Treaty, the territory which she had been 
allocated in Northern Ireland by the Act of 1920 was to be 
subject to revision. Should Ulster desire not to unite with 
the Free State, a Boundary Commission was to be set up 
to determine the Boundaries between Northern Ireland and 
the rest of Ireland. The Boundary Commission duly sat, 
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but before it could issue its report a leakage took place, 


and, on Nov. 7, 1925, a map was published by the ‘ Morning 
} ] 4 g 


Post ’ which was believed to be accurate. If this forecast 
were correct it was clear that a rectification of the frontier 
was to be carried out, under which, in addition to a few 
slight changes, certain portions of the County of Donegal 
were to be transferred to Northern Ireland. The forecast 
of the report of the Commission so alarmed the Free State 
Government that they immediately entered into negotia- 
tions for an Agreement, which was signed on Dee. 3, 1925, 
by representatives of Great Britain, Northern Ireland, and 
the Irish Free State. Under Article | the whole of the 
Six Counties were definitely secured to Northern Ireland. 
This Agreement was ratified by an Act of the Imperial 
Parliament and also by an Act of the Lrish Free State ; in 
fact, it was accepted by overwhelming majorities of both 
Houses of Parliament sitting in Dublin. Even this exten- 
sive concession of Dominion Home Rule did not satisfy 
Mr De Valera and in 1937 a Republican Constitution was 
set up and only one link remained with the Crown. That 
was the power that the King still possessed of signing the 
letters of credit of Irish Ministers appointed to the United 
States or the Vatican, etc. Even this last and most tenu- 
ous link was finally severed by Mr Costello when he set up, 
in 1949, an entirely independent Republic separate from 
the United Kingdom and from the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. As the result, the Labour Government intro- 
duced a Bill, in May, which, when passed, was known as 
the Ireland Act, which, while recognising the independent 
Irish Republic, declared *‘ that Northern Ireland remains 
part of His Majesty’s Dominions and of the United King- 
dom, and it is hereby affirmed that in no event will North- 
ern Ireland, or any part thereof cease to be part of His 
Majesty’s Dominions and of the United Kingdom, without 
the consent of the Parliament of Northern Ireland.’ This 
Clause in the Ireland Act is just as binding on the Labour 
Party which introduced it as it is on the Conservatives. 
In fact, it is the Charter on which the whole of the Constitu- 
tion of Northern Ireland depends, and this, in spite of 
raids on the barracks at Armagh and at Omagh, is the 
position which we are determined to uphold against all 
comers. 
DouGLas Savory. 
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Art. 8.—ITALY’S SURPLUS POPULATION. 


ITALY can afford to be prodigal with her man-power. 
Men are a cheap commodity. In Rome or any large 
Italian city you soon notice how often you are served by 
young men in shops and how seldom by women. There is 
never any waiting. Queues are unknown. And in the 
restaurants flocks of young waiters dart among the tables, 
responsive to even a raised eyebrow of one of the guests. 
You seldom see a policeman on his own. The _ police 
usually patrol in couples—not because Italy is about to 
have a revolution, but because the police force has all the 
men—and more—it wants. To join the Carabinieri is a 
dream which few young Italians can realise, as the ranks 
are always full. There is no domestic problem in Italy as 
there is in this country. Men-servants often open the 
doors of flats when you call on friends, giving an impression 
of luxury and an old way of life. But this is only because 
male labour is plentiful and the wages of a man-servant 
are not exorbitant. 

Italy is a land of under-employment. In the large 
cities in the North you do not notice that the country is 
poor. The streets are thronged with cars, motor scooters 
make life dangerous, and the shops have dazzling window 
displays. It is true that the national income is rising by 
5 per cent. every year, but this increase only affects a 
minority, and the bulk of the population, especially those 
in the South—the Mezzogiorno—are rooted in their 
poverty. 

The Mezzogiorno begins at Naples. In the narrow alley- 
ways off the Via Roma you get a foretaste of the poverty 
that is to come further south. But Naples, with its 
clamour, its dramatic way of life, its grand hotels on the 
waterfront, its busy harbour, is deceptive. Life seems 
easy there. And the Neapolitans, you say to yourself, 
are famous for doing nothing, which explains the sight of 
so many young men lolling about the streets and chattering 
in the Galleria. 

It issouth of Naples that you are forced up against Italy’s 
underlying problem—over-population. Tourists do not 
come in any numbers to Calabria and Apulia. There is 
not the veneer of luxury to hide the general poverty. 
Southern Italy—the Mezzogiorno—is treated as a 
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depressed area, such as we used to know in the years 
between the wars. In the towns of the South it is a com- 
mon sight to see an able-bodied young man leaning up 
against a wall, looking vacantly into space. He is regis- 
tered as unemployed at the local labour exchange, but there 
is no work for him. He may be waiting to emigrate or 
perhaps he has a chance of being employed on a govern- 
ment public works scheme, which will give him a small wage 
and a midday meal in addition to his dole of 200 lire a day 
for a single man. If he is married (and Italians marry 
young) he gets 80 lire a day for each member of the family. 

Unofficial figures put the total number of unemployed in 
Italy at two million and the number of under-employed at 
one million and a half. 

In the South, where there is thé greatest poverty, there 
is the highest birth-rate. Compared with the birth-rate 
of 14 per 1,000 in Lombardy, the birth-rate in Apulia on the 
Adriatic coast is 24 per 1,000. Each year in Apulia the 
birth-rate exceeds the death-rate by 50,000. The labour 
exchanges have an ever-increasing number of men wanting 
work on their books. The State comes to the rescue and 
finances the building of roads, blocks of houses and other 
public works, but these short-term measures—helpful 
though they are—are only palliatives, and once the work is 
completed the men drift back to idleness. 

During a recent visit to the South | saw these depressed 
areas and talked to the officials, who are showing tremen- 
dous energy in combating unemployment and poverty. 
There are two watchwords in the South: Land Reform 
and Industrialisation. Of the former there are plenty of 
signs—large tracts of land have been expropriated from 
their former owners and divided up into farms. The land- 
scape of Puglia and Lucania is dotted with the standardised 
one-story, red-roofed case coloniche, or farmhouses, which 
have been allocated to families of labourers (Bracciante) 
from the overcrowded towns. The land which goes with 
the house—large enough to support a family of six to 
eight persons—has been planted with vines, olives, corn, 
and fruit trees. Often the land had never been culti- 
vated before and was used previously only for grazing 
sheep. The olive trees as yet are only tiny, pale-grey 
shoots rising out of the clumpy brown soil, and it will be 
twenty years before they bear fruit, but in the meantime 
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vines have been planted among the olives, and are already 
bearing their grapes. Land on which three sheep used to 
graze before Land Reform, producing 22,000 lire a year, 
can now, if planted with vines, bring in 500,000 lire a year 
to the smallholder. 

But here the achievement is not so much that barren and 
often marshy land has been cultivated, but that families 
are actually living where they work. This is not the 
custom in Southern Italy. For centuries the inhabitants 
of the South have lived herded together in towns on the 
hill-tops—now far too small for their swollen populations, 
covering the long distance to their work by cart or even 
by foot. Villages are not known in the South. In Apulia 
towns of 40—-60,000 inhabitants are strung out over the 
plain. Modern buildings are few, and life continues much 
as it has done for generations. On a Sunday evening 
in the summer the whole population of these southern 
towns seems to be on the streets to enjoy the cool air and 
a walk. They form a long, serpentine column and in 
parties of six or eight, with their arms linked, they stroll 
from one end of the town to the other as if they all belonged 
to one enormous family. ‘The white-walled cities of Apulia 
have not spilled out into the countryside, neither have 
their approaches been disfigured by unsightly ribbon 
development, but they have retained much the same 
boundaries as they have always had, coming to an abrupt 
end where the olive-groves begin. The main street then 
becomes an oleander-lined country road, passing through 
an intensely cultivated landscape until the next town is 
reached, which rises up as suddenly as the last one ended. 

Driving through this empty landscape of the South L saw 
the beginnings of the new order, which may in time funda- 
mentally alter the appearance of these parts. Not only 
was the land beginning to come out in a rash of red-roofed 
case coloniche, but I saw a few new villages too. These 
Borgate are usually off the main road, sited in the middle 
of vineyards, the tall campanile of the well-built church 
visible from afar. They follow a standardised pattern, 
and consist of a school, a dispensary, a few houses, and 
the piazza, where under the colonnade you find a shop, a 
hairdresser’s, a police post, and a café. The café has a 
jingling beaded curtain screening the doorway, and inside 
you will find the locals sitting over an aperitif listening 
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to the loud wireless. Now that electric light and water 
have been brought to these new settlements and thanks to 
liquid gas—the stand-by of every home for cooking—the 
resistance of centuries is being broken down, and the 
Italians of the South are being re-educated to live in the 
country. 

But this populating of the countryside, successful though 
it is, can only absorb a fraction of the surplus inhabitants 
of the towns. The land is limited and it cannot be divided 
up into too small portions as thought has to be taken of the 
future when the next generation of these new farmers 
grows up, and will have to find a living in their turn. So 
the planners in Rome are putting great faith in the 
industrialisation- of the South. The word Jndustria is 
repeated everywhere as if it were a panacea for the ills 
which afflict this overcrowded region. I was led away at 
first by the actual meaning of the word. True it means 
‘industry,’ but the Italians do not understand by that 
heavy industry. But from the way they use the term one 
might think that the rugged south—The Magna Grecia of 
the ancients—were going to be covered with so many 
belching Birminghams. Rather one must think in terms of 
food processing and canning factories, of industries (for one 
can use the word in a restricted sense) which will replace 
antiquated methods and exploit the agricultural wealth of 
the South. 

But neither the Land Reform nor the industrial develop- 
ment of the South is enough to give a living to the popula- 
tion, and the authorities have had to fall back on one 
further measure. This is emigration—the old and well- 
tried remedy of reducing Italy’s teeming population. The 
Vanoni Plan, which aims at establishing Italy’s economic 
equilibrium by 1964, estimates that even with the natural 
increase of the population there will be work for all by that 
date. But the Vanoni plan postulates one condition 
that every year there must be a reduction of Italy’s popula- 
tion by at least 80,000 workers by emigration. 

Some fifty years ago this would have presented no 
problem at all. In the years before the First World War 
Italians were pouring out of the country in hundreds of 
thousands, and in 1913, the peak year for emigration, the 
number of emigrants reached the enormous total of 
800,000. But that was a time of unrestricted immigration 
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before the introduction of quotas and trade union and 
health restrictions. The countries of North and South 
America were crying out for labour with which to build 
their cities and construct their roads and harbours. It was 
a hard and merciless struggle for existence. Great multi- 
tudes of Italians, mostly from the South, were herded across 
oceans and continents, often exploited by their employers 
and left to survive as best they could. They eked out an 
existence in the brash new towns of the New World, and if 
they were lucky they emerged some years later as owners of 
their own businesses. But for every successful emigrant 
many fell by the wayside. 

Kmigrants were expendable—witness the monument 
erected to the memory of the Italian workers in Brazil who 
lost their lives building the highway connecting the city 
of San Paolo to the harbour at Santos. By this wave of 
emigration in the first decade of the century New York 
spawned an Italian population which to-day is larger than 
that of Rome, and every second Argentinian can claim to 
be of Italian stock. Nearer home, too, Italians founded 
new homes. What large city is there in Europe which has 
not got its Italian colony or Italian quarter ? One only 
has to think of London’s Soho. Some ten million Italians 
are living in various countries all over the globe. 

After the First World War the pattern changed. 
Gradually countries began to set up barriers. In 1921 and 
1924 the United States introduced the quota system, which 
cut down Italian immigration to a minimum. But at 
home it soon became the policy of the Italian government 
to discourage Italians to emigrate, as Mussolini wanted to 
build an empire and to form a great army, navy, and air 
force. He needed all the men he could get, and popularised 
the slogan Numero é€ potenza. 

By the end of the last war a catastrophic situation had 
developed. Owing to the run-down of industries, the 
stoppage of emigration, and—even worse—the influx of 
Italians from overseas territories and across the Adriatic, 
Italy had millions of surplus population. It is a miracle 
on looking back that these workless millions did not swing 
the whole country over to Communism, but Marshall Aid 
and other international organisations came to the rescue, 
and the corner was turned. And as the old links between 
Italy and the outside world were re-established the flow of 
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emigrants started up again and the congestion at home 
began to be relieved. 

Now emigration comes very high up the list of the 
country’s priorities. It is no longer a slapdash affair, 
uncontrolled and left to the individual. The Italian state 
has stepped in, and it can be said without exaggeration 
that every single Italian who emigrates under government 
auspices is watched over by the anxious mother-country 
until he is settled in his new home. An entirely new 
organisation has been built up, which is in touch both with 
the would-be emigrants and with the countries which are 
in need of foreign man-power. Emigration has been 
nationalised, and is an afiair between governments. The 
Italian Ministry of Labour recruits the available man- 
power, and the missions of foreign governments established 
in Italy regulate the flow. 

In order to facilitate the movement of Italians overseas 
or to other European countries the government have set up 
emigration centres in several cities and ports. These 
serve as collecting points for the emigrants, where they can 
meet their future employers or the representatives of the 
countries which are receiving them, and where they can 
stay while awaiting their transport to take them to their 
new homes. They come to the emigration centres from 
all over Italy, their fare paid by the Italian government, 
who so to great lengths to make the wheels of the emigra- 
tion machine run smoothly. 

The two main emigration centres are in Naples and 
Milan, but there are others at Genoa, Trieste, and Messina ; 
and there is a dormitory and restaurant in the basement of 
Rome’s modern railway station for emigrants who have to 
come to the capital for interviews. I visited both Naples 
and Milan emigration centres during a tour of Italy last 
summer. The Naples Centro di emigrazione is near Virgil's 
Tomb at Fuorigrotta. It is a large, rambling building, 
formerly an army barracks still showing signs of bomb 
damage. It has dormitories with double-tier beds, a 
restaurant (.Vensa) where meals are provided by the Catho- 
lic mission, Pontificia opera d’assistenza, recreation rooms, 
a chapel, and offices for interviews. On my first visit I 
saw that two photographers had set up very antiquated- 
looking cameras at the entrance to the camp—cameras of 
the kind which have tripods and a black hood into which 
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the photographer puts his head. Beside them was a small 
stand showing samples of each photographer’s art—little 
souvenir snaps. The two photographers, who had a sharp 
eye for business, had set up their cameras outside the gates 
of the emigration centre knowing that emigrants are likely 
to feel sentimental and usually want to have their photo- 
graph taken to give to relatives and friends before the final 
leave-taking. They had chosen the right time to come, as 
the day before the Centro had filled up with a convoy of 
some 300 emigrants bound for Brazil. They were mostly 
family groups with few workers among them. They were 
joining relatives on a sponsored type of emigration whereby 
the sponsor guarantees 10 per cent. of the passage and the 
rest is paid by the Inter-governmental Committee for 
Kuropean Migration (known as CIME in Italy), which 
assists in this way an average of 4,000 Italian immigrants a 
month. CIME started up its activities in 1952 and has a 
ten-year plan for moving migrants from Europe overseas. 

The 300 emigrants bound for Brazil were on the eve of 
their departure. Their ship—the French liner * Provence’ 

was leaving the next afternoon. At last the long- 
awaited moment had arrived, and the emigrants could look 
back on months of waiting, interviews, a medical examina- 
tion (so stiff that even if only one member of the family is 
considered unfit it would automatically exclude the rest 
from entering Brazil) until at last the precious visa had 
been obtained. 

I stayed with this group of 300 until the actual moment 
of departure, and went on board the ‘ Provence ’ in Naples 
harbour. ‘The emigrants were of all ages. They had sold 
up all their possessions and were starting life afresh in 
Brazil. But all were joining relatives : in one case it was 
a father taking over his family to join his brother, in 
another case a wife and son joining the:husband. They 
were travelling third class, but they had roomy cabins 
with six berths, complete with showerbath, and lounges 
in which to sit. How dilferent from the steerage accom- 
modation of fifty years ago. But in one respect there was 
no change. Whether an emigrant leaves in a comfortable 
modern liner or steerage in an old steamer, there is the 
same pull at the heartstrings of those who leave and of 
those who stay behind. 

As the ship’s passengers lined up on deck opposite the 
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quay where relatives and friends, who had come to see 
them leave, were standing, I was struck by the silence. 
There was no light-hearted banter or farewell messages 
between the two. The last people were leaving the ship. 
A little procession of Neapolitan traders came tripping 
down the companion-way—the souvenir-seller with his 
box of cameos, the tailor who had stood in the lounge, a 
tape-measure round his neck, sewing trousers, a man with 
Neapolitan dolls. They all looked satisfied with the morn- 
ing’s business. Then the French sailors in their blue- 
striped maillots and their berets with red pompons on top 
took over, and clinging dexterously to the side of the ship 
folded up the ladder. The moment had come for the final 
departure. I wondered if the silence would be broken 
now. But it continued. Then the ship slowly began to 
edge away. I turned to look at the line of men and women, 
most of them elderly, standing beside me. But as I looked 
| heard deep sobs. The sobs became a wail. It was a 
most pathetic sound. The wail became a lament. There 
was no stopping it. It became louder and louder as the 


ship drew further away. And the tears—they were 
streaming down every face. There was no pretence of 
coughing or having a cold. The Italians gave their 
emotions free play. The men were weeping as_ un- 


ashamedly as the women. Each face was distraught with 
grief. They were seeing their loved ones leave. There 
would be no reunion this side of the grave. They had left 
for ever. And so it has always been in Naples harbour 
when the emigrant ships leave. 

But not all Italian emigrants leave for ever. There are 
the short-term emigrants—the workers who go to European 
countries for jobs lasting a year or two or just for the 
season. France relies on Italian labour for the cultiva- 
tion and harvesting of sugar beet, Switzerland (a country 
singularly short of agricultural workers) gives jobs to over 
150,000 Italians during the summer. In this large total 
are included a large contingent of hotel employees. Bel- 
gium has a force of 45,000 Italian miners and has recently 
asked for a further 2,000. Compared with these figures the 
number of Italians who come to work in Great Britain is 
quite small. In 1954 1,321 Italians entered this country 
under the bulk recruitment scheme worked out between the 
countries: in 1955 the final total will amount to some 
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2,200. The Italians are recruited mostly for the brick- 
making industry in the Midlands, the tin-plate hand mills 
in South Wales, foundry work and quarrying. 

The amount of money sent home by Italian emigrants 
the world over is imposing and represents a vital con- 
tribution to Italy’s balance of payments. It is as much as 
70 million pounds. 

I was fortunate during my visit to Naples to be there 
just when two representatives of a group of Midland brick- 
making companies had come out to Italy to recruit several 
hundred Italians for work in England. Every. morning 
for a week the emigration centre filled with about one 
hundred Italians, who had travelled overnight from their 
homes for interviews with their prospective employers. 
Some came from as far as Apulia and Sicily, summoned by 
the Italian Ministry of Labour through the local labour 
exchanges. 

At nine o'clock every morning the courtyard of the centre 
was dotted with small groups of Italians aged between 20 
and 45, Some were lying in the shade of the few spindly 
trees, others were sitting on the steps leading up to the 
entrance to the office block where the interview would take 
place. They wore light, flimsy clothes, carried shabby 
brown despatch cases, a comb had been stuck into their hip 
pocket along with their wallet, and their black hair was 
smarmed back from their foreheads with that parti- 
cularly shiny brilliantine which Italian males favour. 
They were all unemployed or under-employed. But they 
did not look unhappy or particularly worried. The 
thought that they had been summoned at last for an 
interview which might lead to a job in England buoyed 
them up. Also, coming to Naples at the cost of the State 
was an agreeable interlude in the dull routine of their 
empty lives. But as the moment approached for the 
interview they began to straighten themselves up and 
grow silent. They wondered what they would be asked. 
A group of men from Trapani in Sicily made up the majority 
of those called for the interview on one morning, and they 
had a lot of questions to ask me. They knew nothing of 
England. Our money system was still a mystery to them. 
How many lire was a ‘sterlina’ ? How long did it take 
to cross from Calais to Dover? All day? They knew 
England was cold in the winter, but they knew the north 
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.. they had been to Milan. One Trapenese, a small, dark 
man of about thirty, showed me a well-folded piece of type- 
written paper dated 1945 which authorised the bearer to 
board Allied ships. It was an old dock pass, dating from 
the allied occupation of Sicily. He had kept it carefully 
all those years, and had brought it with him for the inter- 
view hoping in some obscure way that it would help. 
Another had an even greater treasure ...a letter from 
‘The Times,’ and dated quite recently. He had written 
to the editor asking if he would give him advice how he 
could come to work in England, and had enclosed his photo- 
graph. A very courteous reply had come back from 
Printing House Square, giving all the required information 
with the photograph gratefully returned. The Italian 
was very proud indeed of the letter, and held it ready in 
his hand as he took his place in the line for the interview, 
regarding it as some kind of talisman. 

The interviews were quickly over. | sat in a corner of 
the large room where they took place, not far from one of 
the English employers. ‘The Italians came into the room 
in batches of five, and after giving their names and signing 
a slip to the effect that they had read the contract—which 
had been explained to them before the interview—they 
were asked to hold out both hands and flex their fingers. 
As future brick-makers their hands were all-important. 
This interview over, their names were entered on the list of 
possibles, and the next stage was the medical examina- 
tion. If they passed this, then their names would be 
entered in the pool and they would be called forward as 
they were needed by the various brick companies. As a 
rule there is a delay of about two months between the 
interview and the arrival of the men at Bedford or Peter- 
borough, where the brickfields are centred. The firm 
which employs them pays for their journey from the 
Italian frontier to their place of work, and guarantees to 
repatriate them after they have completed their contract, 
which always runs in the first place for a year, but it can 
be prolonged as long as the Home Office gives permission. 
The scheme began in 1951, and there are still Italians 
working in England who came over four years ago. 

On the floor above there was another recruitment of 
Italians in progress. The destination of these Italian 
workers was South Africa—that is to say if they were lucky 
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enough to be accepted. The South African doctor who 
was conducting the interviews told me that he had to be 
very selective. The Italians were to be employed in the 
South African gold mines, and as the work was all under- 
ground he had to choose men with a special chest ex- 
pansion, * Their chests have to be almost as broad as they 
are long,’ he told me. As a precaution he had grouped 
them round him before the medical examination and made 
a tactful speech, telling the candidates that if they were 
not accepted it was no reflection on their general health. 
Many would have been accepted but for a minor defect in 
their eyesight. It was a sad moment when a young man 
stripped to the waist, who had come up to standard so far, 
failed because of not being able to read the lowest row of 
letters on the eye-test board. The jobs were extremely 
well paid, starting at 60/. a month during the two-year 
training period, and rising to 120/., and they were being 
flown straight out to Johannesburg from Naples. Of 
thirty candidates who were interviewed each day only five 
or six were accepted—and even this acceptance was only 
provisional, as the X-ray photograph of their chests had 
to be sent to Johannesburg for a final test by the Silicosis 
Medical Bureau. Only 300 in all were being recruited, 
and there had been 7,500 applicants. 

After my days in Naples I moved north to Milan to 
visit the emigration centre there. Like the Naples centre, 
it is housed in a barracks, a massively built block in the 
old part of Milan opposite the fine old eleventh-century 
church of Sant’ Ambrogio. 

The day I visited the centre its long echoing corridors 
and lofty halls were deserted. It was Saturday, and the 
tide of emigrants had flowed out as always at the end of the 
week, but another 1,000 were expected on Monday. 

The Milan centre is the collecting point for departures 
to most European countries. The brickworkers who had 
been interviewed at Naples would finally leave for England 
from here. Both France and Belgium have permanent 
missions at Milan. Recruitment for Belgium has only 
recently started again, as it was interrupted for over a 
year owing to the number of fatal accidents in some of the 
private coal-mines in Belgium. 

The Australian Legation in Italy keeps a permanent 
emigration mission at the Milan centre, and I was glad to 
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have the opportunity of getting to know the extent of 
Italy’s contribution to Australia’s new population. The 
flow of Italians in any number is comparatively recent, 
only starting up in 1949. And it was unfortunate that the 
first wave of emigrants were already embarked on their 
ships when the financial crisis of 1951-52 hit Australia, 
and when they arrived they found that the jobs they had 
been expecting were not available, so many returned dis- 
illusioned to Italy. The effect of this set-back on future 
emigration to Australia was serious, but it has been quite 
forgotten now, and every other Italian who wants to 
emigrate would like to go to Australia, which now takes 
the second largest number of Italians. (The Argentine 
still has first place.) Since 1949 110,000 Italians have 
entered the dominion, and the annual intake of Italians 
is now only exceeded by British immigrants. This is 
surprising when one thinks of the great difference there is 
between the way of life in Italy and in Australia. In the 
Argentine, in Brazil, all over Latin America in fact the 
Italian will feel at home. He is living among people who 
have a common Mediterranean heritage. The language is 
similar. But Australia is entirely different and new. 
The attraction is, of course, that Australia offers a high 
standard of living. 

Jobs for the semi-skilled are plentiful, and the Aus- 
tralian Mission in Italy is kept posted by the government 
at home of the ‘work categories’ which need filling. 
Workers can bring their families with them (provide” that 
all members pass the medical test) and their passage is 
paid partly by the two governments and partly by CIME. 
Accommodation still presents a problem, and the new- 
comers have to live in encampments. Italian workers and 
their families enter Australia on the Group Migration 
Scheme, as it is called. A number of Italians migrate 
from Italy under ‘ Form 40,’ which is for dependants who 
are guaranteed accommodation by their sponsors * down 
under.’ During the first six months of 1955 12,000 Italians 
reached Australia under these schemes. 

When Italians settle in Latin America, it is left to the 
individual to merge with the native population or not. In 
Brazil, for instance, in the Pedrinhas settlement the 
Italians live in compact colonies on 180 farms with neigh- 
bours from the same district at home. But in Australia 
it is a major axiom of policy to treat the immigrants as 
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‘ New Australians’ and to discourage every form of colonisa- 
tion. The work of assimilation starts even before the 
Italians embark. They are shown films of life in Australia 
already at the emigration centre in Milan, and they can 
read all about their new home and the habits of the country 
in booklets. The main Australian banks combine the 
work of enlightenment with business, and have printed 
little books which they distribute to emigrants giving facts 
about Australia with such titles as ‘ Nuovo Prospettive,’ in 
the hope that when they are making money they will bank 
with them. Every emigration boat has its education 
officer, and once the Italians have settled in their new 
homes they are given English lessons free when there are as 
many as six *‘ New Australians’ (as they must now be 
called) in one place. 

At first sight it would seem difficult to make Australians 
out of Italians. But it can be done. Last year Australian 
sugar growers were recruiting Italian labour to work in the 
sugar plantations in Queensland, and a mission came to 
Italy to interview candidates. Among the Australians 
there were some ex-Italians who had left their country 
very young just after the First World War. This was their 
first return visit to Italy, and they were by now 100 per 
cent. Australians, and ranked as sugar kings. They had 
become so ‘ foreign’ that they felt lost in Italy, and had 
no desire to settle down there, and as soon as they had 
found their recruits they sailed for home, back to Australia. 

The net number of Italians emigrating every year has 
reached an average of 140,000 in the last four years. This 
figure includes both workers and their families. The 
majority of emigrants come from the poor, over-populated 
South. 

How desperate the need is to thin out the population in 
the South was brought home to me by a visit to Matera, 
the ancient town built in the hill country which rises up 
from the Gulf of Taranto, in the instep of Italy. Here half 
of the population of 33,000 live in caves—Sassi. On a 
visit to this fantastic town I was unprepared for the sight 
when I looked over the parapet which commands a view 
of the lower town. Down the steep side of the hill on 
which the town is built are rows upon rows of caves and 
habitations built out of the rock. They are connected by 
narrow alleyways and precipitous flights of stone steps, 
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and the whole effect is like looking down into a honeycomb 
coloured dirty white. Do people really live here? They 
do indeed. In the narrow winding streets sloping down 
in front of the caves were black-garbed women sitting on 
plain wooden chairs working away industriously at their 
sewing. They had come out of their caves to enjoy the 
fresh air of the late afternoon. While they worked, 
myriads of children played in the alleyways, rushing in 
and out, screaming and laughing. The cave homes have 
usually one large room, the walls of which are living rock. 
I asked one woman how she came to live there. She had 
been there thirty years, and had found her way there one 
night when she had been turned out of her home for not 
paying the rent. She had lived there ever since, and her 
son and his children had grown up there. 1 went inside 
the cave—it was dominated by an enormous bed, religious 
pictures hung on the sides, and vegetables were festooned 
over the entrance way. Some live in the caves with their 
animals. 

But Matera belongs to the past. An end is being put to 
this degrading way of living, which is an inheritance of the 
retrograde days when this part of Italy formed the Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies, ruled over first by the Spanish governors 
and later by the Bourbons. A new town, La Martella, 
has been built a few miles away from Matera, and already 
over a hundred families have been moved there, and when 
a cave is vacated in Matera it is boarded up so that it can 
never be used as living quarters again. 

The Italians of the South lived cooped up in these 
mountain towns because of the danger of brigands, the 
lack of water in the countryside, and to escape malaria. 
But now malaria has gone thanks to D.D.T., the brigands 
too, and the once parched land is growing vines and olive 
trees, wheat and almonds. The population of the South 
is slowly being spread over the countryside of Magna 


Grecia. But neither Land Reform nor the industrial 
development of this region can solve the problem of over- 
population entirely. Italy still has to find homes for her 


surplus population overseas. 
REGINALD COLBY. 
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Art. 9—_WOMEN IN ASSOCIATION. 


THE emancipation of women has not yet brought about 
all the spectacular results—including permanent peace 
which were anticipated by early feminists, but none the 
less it has already been far-reaching and beneficial in its 
effects. Women in Parliament and in other positions of 
national importance are still greatly outnumbered by men, 
and their achievements up to the present have been gained 
less through the struggle of aggressive Commandos than 
the work of patient pioneers. In the first half of this 
century they have shown a remarkable capacity for 
organisation, and by means of joining together they have 
been enabled to affect legislation, especially in connection 
with the welfare of women and children. Moreover, their 
influence is not confined to this country alone, but makes 
itself felt internationally, through such bodies as Unesco, 
on which many of their societies are represented with con- 
sultative status. An altruistic desire to work for the 
common good is the motive force which has brought many 
women to join societies, but at the same time they have 
also discovered an individual pleasure in companionship 
and in joint activity in many fields of human endeavour. 
Until about a hundred years ago women associated, if 
at all, in philanthropic groups such as Dorcas societies, 
and it was not until the second half of the last century that 
things began to change. The National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science in 1857, which admitted 
women, * quickly became the centre and the mainspring of 
the Humanitarian movement. ... The formation of this 
body, and their own admission to it, gave a tremendous 
impetus to the activities of public-spirited women’ (‘ The 
Cause’ by Ray Strachey). Mrs Strachey considers that this 
first step in the recognition of the equality of women was of 
immense importance to them. They not only gave but 
also learned at those early meetings, especially the lesson 
of organisation. ‘The desire for the vote led to the forma- 
tion of various societies, of which the most important were 
the National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies under 
Mrs Fawcett, following constitutional methods, and the 
militant Women’s Social and Political Union under Mrs 
Pankhurst and Mrs Pethick-Lawrence. The First World 
War put an end to militancy, and to Mrs Pankhurst’s 
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Union; and with the granting of the vote to women over 
thirty in 1918, and its subsequent extension to all women 
in 1928, the need for suffrage societies was over. The 
National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies became the 
National Union of Societies for Equal Citizenship under 
Miss Eleanor Rathbone. In the meantime the lesson of 
organisation had been learned to good effect and was about 
to bear rich fruit. 

To-day religious bodies of all denominations frequently 
have a ladies’ Guild of some kind attached to them, and 
there are groups which have a specifically religious back- 
ground, like the Mothers’ Union, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, and the Wives’ Fellowship. The 
major political parties have their own organisations which 
help to initiate as well as to carry out policy: The Con- 
servative Women’s Central Advisory Committee, the 
Women’s Liberal Federation, the National Conference of 
Labour Women, and the Women’s Co-operative Guild. 
Some associations, like similar bodies for men, represent 
one particular trade or profession, for instance the Medical 
Women’s Federation and the Electrical Association for 
Women. In this brief survey it is proposed to examine 
some of the more important women’s organisations out- 
side the above categories, those which are not narrowly 
specialised, but are built up on a strictly non-party-political 
and non-sectarian basis. 

The National Council of Women of Great Britain, 
founded in 1895, is one of the oldest of these societies. 
It grew out of work done on behalf of friendless girls, and 
to-day it consists of nearly ninety affiliated societies, as 
well as of individual members. It has played an important 
part in raising the status of women by helping to bring 
about family allowances, equal pay, the establishment of 
women police, the Nationality of Married Women Act, and 
other reforms. It concerns itself with a variety of pro- 
blems, such as safety in the home, children’s comics, and 
matters affecting health and maternity; relevant informa- 
tion is collected and prepared, and is sent to the Ministries 
concerned. Its work is co-ordinated through Regional 
Committees representing local Branches, through a 
National Council, and finally through affiliation to the 
International Council of Women. 

Another organisation, the International Alliance of 
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Women, which celebrated its golden jubilee in Ceylon 
last year, grew out of the demand for women’s suffrage 
in many countries, and was originally founded under the 
presidency of a famous American woman, Mrs Carrie 
Chapman Catt. Its object is still to secure the enfranchise- 
ment of women in every nation, and also ‘ to urge women to 
use their rights and influence in public life to ensure that 
the status of every individual, without distinction of sex, 
race, or creed, shall be based on respect for human persona- 
lity, the only guarantee for individual freedom.’ This 
noble aim applies equally to all the women’s societies 
which are striving to make the world more humane than it 
has been up to the present. 

An association of special interest because it organises 
country-women, who in the past were particularly isolated, 
is the National Federation of Women’s Institutes. The 
movement was started in Canada by a farmer’s wife, Mrs 
Hoodless, and came to England during the First World 
War, with the support of the then Board of Agriculture, 
because of the need to increase food production. It has 
grown with such rapidity that there are now well over 
8,000 Institutes in England and Wales, with a membership 
of nearly half a million, and they are still increasing at a 
rate of about 300 a year. Membership is open to all 
women and girls in the village, and regular monthly meet- 
ings are held in the parish room or village hall, usually 
consisting of a talk or demonstration, followed by tea and 
a social entertainment. Classes in cookery, handicrafts, 
and so on are arranged by request, and there is a residential 
college, Denman College, for short courses of a few days or 
a week, where members can improve their practical know- 
ledge or enjoy the study of matters of educational or 
artistic interest. Drama and music festivals foster enjoy- 
ment of art, and Dr Vaughan Williams actually com- 
posed a cantata for female voices, ‘ Folksonzs of Four 
Seasons,’ for a singing festival in 1950, for which more than 
1,200 village choirs entered. Local market-stalls for home- 
grown produce have an annual turnover of about 100,000/. 
The organisation is built up democratically through 
County Federations affiliated to the National Federation, 
with an Annual Meeting at the Albert Hall. Resolutions 
put forward by local Federations deal not only with agri- 
cultural wages, clean milk, trapping of animals, and other 
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rural matters, but with the most divergent problems, 
ranging from world disarmament to films suitable for 
children. 

The National Union of Townswomen’s Guilds is a not 
dissimilar, non-rural organisation. The Guilds were first 
formed in 1929, after the complete enfranchisement of 
women, in order to study citizenship, and_ intelligent 
citizenship still remains the basis of every Guild. The aim 
is to encourage members to equip themselves for service to 
the community, and also to help them to develop their 
own creative faculties. Each Guild has sections for drama, 
music, art and crafts, as well as for social studies. It can 
be represented on a Federal Council and on the National 
Council of the National Union. There are at present more 
than 1,700 Guilds, with an average membership of 100. 
The keenness of members may be measured by the fact 
that, when in the summer of 1955 the National Council 
meeting was held in Edinburgh during the railway strike, 
all the Federations were well represented, delegates having 
managed to travel somehow from such distant places as the 
Isle of Wight, Cornwall, and Jersey. 

The Women’s Voluntary Service, better known by the 
familiar initials W.V.S., exists, as its name implies, for 
voluntary work done for the community. It was started 
by the Dowager Lady Reading in 1938 at the request of the 
Home Secretary, as the Auxiliary to the Civil Defence 
Service. Originally the women were organised to help 
protect their homes and families in air attacks, but the 
scope of their work was soon widely extended. They were 
responsible for many kinds of welfare, including the car 
pool, a valuable service when transport, which would 
otherwise not have been available, was required for many 
war-time activities. After the war they were asked to 
continue, and much helpful and unobtrusive service is 
performed by members all over the country. They help 
in hospitals in such ways as taking round the trolley-shop 
or serving tea in the out-patients’ department; their 
special care for the aged includes the meals-on-wheels 
service, visiting and shopping, and organising Darby-and- 
Joan Clubs; they have also opened twenty fully staffed 
residential clubs for old people. Some members co- 
operate with County Children’s Officers in the care of 
children, others go overseas to help with welfare in N.A.A.F.I. 
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Clubs and staff canteens. But their first responsibility is 
recruitment for Civil Defence : volunteers are trained in 
emergency feeding, care of rest centres, and other branches 
of the welfare section of Civil Defence, so that if it 
should unhappily become necessary, the W.V.S. would 
once again be ready to give such help as may be possible 
in war. 

Professions, business, and trades are now all open to 
women, many of which not so very long ago would have 
been considered quite unsuited to them. In some of their 
societies, for instance the Soroptimists and the Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, personal contact can 
be established between people in the most varied occu- 
pations. Here women can make friends who might 
otherwise never have met: schoolmistress, doctor, dentist, 
hospital nurse, magistrate, journalist, civil servant, solicitor, 
shipping ‘agent, timber merchant, organ-builder, optician, 
dressmaker, store buyer, gas industry adviser, and many 
more. 

The Soroptimist movement was started in the United 
States in 1921, and the first Club was established in London 
two years later. Now there are over 200 Clubs and nearly 
3,000 members in the British Federation, with a residential 
club in London which is open to every member. The chief 
aims are to foster high standards in work, and to promote a 
spirit of friendship and of social service. Members are 
limited to one representative of any branch of a profession 
or business, in the same kind of way as Rotarians are 
limited. Funds are collected for relief schemes, detailed 
study is made of special problems, such as juvenile delin- 
quency, and a great deal of public work is undertaken in 
every locality, which varies from establishing a Home for 
old people, to sending parcels regularly to displaced persons 
in some European camp. 

The National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs has similar aims and functions, with nearly 
300 Clubs (36 in Scotland), and a membership of approxi- 
mately 16,000, there being no limit to the number of repre- 
sentatives from any branch of activity. It has given 
evidence before the Royal Commission on Equal Pay, and 
before the Catering Trades Working Party on conditions 
in restaurants and cafés, and it makes itself heard in other 
ways in public life. Both the above organisations have 
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fortnightly meetings with lectures or discussion; both are 
concerned with social needs, and have practical housing 
schemes. Each is also affiliated to its own international 
organisation, holding a congress or convention in different 
capitals at regular intervals. 

The British Federation of University Women also aims 
at fostering friendship among its members ; in addition, it 
exists to represent them in every profession, to encourage 
independent research by university women, and to stimu- 
late their interest in municipal and public affairs. It was 
started by a group in Manchester in 1907, and has grown 
to have a membership of about 5,000, grouped in local 
Associations. Crosby Hall in Chelsea, on a site which was 
once part of Sir Thomas More’s garden, is a central Club 
where graduates from all nations can meet one another. 
The British Federation helped to found the International 
Federation of University Women, which held its first 
Conference in 1920, and now comprises thirty-one nations 
on every continent. Like other international organisations 
of women, it reports on matters which affect them, and 
especially on university problems, through its consultative 
status on Unesco. It awards research fellowships, offers 
travel facilities and opportunities for exchange of posts, 
and it has built up special funds to help displaced university 
women. 

Standing Conferences of Women’s Organisations exist 
in many towns, local autonomous bodies for joint consulta- 
tion and action. They were started in 1942 as the result 
of co-operation between the Federation of Soroptimist 
Clubs and the Women’s Group on Public Welfare. The 
latter is, like the National Council of Women, a co-ordinat- 
ing body, which provides machinery for corporate enquiry. 
co-operation with Government departments, and _ joint 
activities among its member organisations ; these include 
the three political parties, and the Churches. Originally 
it grew out of a conference called by the National Council 
of Social Service at the outbreak of the last war, in order 
to deal with problems of evacuation. Its war-time 
publication of ‘Our Towns—a Close-up,’ startled the public 
by its revelation of conditions in a section of the com- 
munity which still deserved the name of the submerged 
tenth. The Women’s Group on Public Welfare concerns 
itself with many questions of social importance, such as 
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clean food and scientific management in the home, and 
better understanding between town and country people. 

We have gone a long way from the days when a Ladies’ 
Discussion Society was founded in 1865 which, greatly 
daring, took as the subject for its second Meeting * Should 
women take part in public affairs ?’ What would those 
eager young ladies have said if they could have known that 
in the twentieth century, less than a hundred years later, 
it is no longer conceivable that any public affairs should 
not be of equal concern to their own sex as to men? Nor 
are women content with» ely taking their proper share 
in all that goes on in." wor, ? around them, they are also 
seeking constantly to improve their minds and to make 
themselves in every way more fit for the tasks which they 
are undertaking. 

All the organisations which have been here surveyed 
are educational in the widest sense. On the one hand, 
there are lectures, talks, and discussions on an immense 
variety of topics, ranging from current events to home- 
nursing, from atomic energy to fruit-bottling. And, on 
the other hand, there is the practical training in democracy 
which is afforded by any well-run self-governing body. 
There has to be acquiescence in majority decisions, with 
some regard for minority opinion. Members learn com- 
mittee work, how minutes should be kept, how resolutions 
are proposed and seconded and amendments taken, in 
short the right way to conduct official business. House- 
wives who have never addressed an audience before joining 
the local Women’s Institute or Townswomen’s Guild, 
begin to speak in public, and gain in self-confidence as they 
discover to their own astonishment that people like listen- 
ing tothem. Delegates to quarterly or annual conferences 
or to an international congress learn how to draw up con- 
cise and interesting reports of the proceedings. There are 
women to-day in important positions, town councillors, 
magistrates, and so on, who owe their civic training and 
their knowledge of the conduct of public affairs in the first 
instance to their membership of a women’s organisation. 

A great deal of what has been said here about societies 
organised by and for women applies equally to those which 
exist for men, yet there is about the former an essentially 
feminine atmosphere which is not easy to define. Perhaps 
it might be best described as compassion joined to a sense 
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of practical detail. The desire to be of use is translated 
into action, often on a small scale, as friendly and intimate 
as though it were taking place within the family group. 
A branch society takes an interest in a few needy children, 
and at once several members offer to sew for them, and 
another promises to give some lengths of material which 
she happens to‘ have by her. A group takes a Home for 
old people under its wing, and members volunteer to take 
the inmates for drives in their cars or else to visit them and 
to do their shopping. A Children’s Officer asks for toys 
for some of the children under her care and is inundated 
with gifts. A garden is lent for a féte, woollen garments are 
knitted for a bazaar, and there is baking of cakes innumer- 
able for the same purpose. Hospitality in the home is 
offered to visitors from a foreign land or from the next 
county, who have come for some special meeting, and 
friendships are formed abroad and at home. 

Personal service of one kind or another comes easily 
to women, more so perhaps than public service on behalf of 
people of whom they know little or nothing. There is 
ample scope for both kinds in the Associations which have 
here been briefly described, as well as in others which have 
been omitted. They all make their own special contribu- 
tion to the community, and they do something else besides, 
which is quite as important : they give interest and 
pleasure by means of which to enrich the lives of a great 
many women who are their members. 

D. lL. HOBMAN, 
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Art. 10.—THE CHANGING ART OF ADVOCACY. 


THE art of advocacy with its inseparable complement the 
art of cross-examination is something not to be learned in 
college. It differs in this respect from the requirements of 
other professions. In surgery, for example, and in 
medicine, however individual cases may vary there are 
certain general lines of approach which the student can 
learn as fundamental and which he must always follow. 
These are almost matters of routine and in the great pre- 
ponderance of cases they sufhice in themselves to work a 
cure. However eminent and experienced the surgeon or 
physician may be, the initial approach will nearly always 
be the same. The steps are set out in the text-books and 
may be learned and mastered every day in the operating 
theatre or in clinical examination. But when it comes 
to advocacy the charted course will offer no such sure 
guidance. There are plenty of rules and admonitions laid 
down in the text-books, but the successful advocate may 
break them all and arrive at a triumphant result. There 
is the rhetorical address to court or jury with carefully 
chosen words, apt arrangement, and forcible conclusion. 
There is the subtle and tendentious cross-examination, in 
which the crucial questions are wrapped up in a smoke- 
screen of approach which conceals from the witness the 
importance of his admissions, and lands him in a contra- 
diction into which he has been guided by an almost in- 
visible hand. Then there is the advocate whose speeches 
are all conversations, whose language is disjointed and 
almost incoherent, but who somehow or other by allusion 
rather than direct approach gains the ear of the listener, 
and creates an atmosphere in which improbabilities are for- 
gotten and the obstructions torn down. Again, in cross- 
examination there is the equally successful advocate who 
from the moment he begins goes bald-headed for his 
admissions and scorns subtlety as beneath contempt. 
What is one to say in the midst of all these cross-currents 
of contradiction ? Is it possible to contribute anything 
that is worth while or state any general rules ? 

The writer cannot hope to create order out of chaos or 
make clear a pathway where others have signally failed, 
and he is not going to try todo so. In the course of a long 
experience of the work of certain leaders of the Irish and 
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English bars, he has noted the conduct of some of the most 
successful and by giving a few instances of them he hopes 
that the reader may here and there catch a glimpse of them 
in action. These will be given largely without comment : 
the reader will have to rely on his own conclusions ;_ but 
when they have been passed in review an attempt will be 
made to notice certain changes through which the art of 
advocacy has passed, and their effect on the general con- 
duct of business in the Courts. It is a shifting art but 
always directed to the one purpose, to narrate, to explain, 
and in the end to convince. It goes without saying that 
sound knowledge of the law is essential in all this, but it 
has little or nothing to do with advocacy as an art. 

When the writer was called to the Irish Bar in the early 
years of the century the tradition of rhetoric in advocacy 
handed down from Curran, O’Connell, and Isaac Butt, 
leader of the Irish Party before Parnell, still prevailed. 
Old practitioners still remembered Butt, and the miracles 
his voice could effect. In his closing years poor Butt 
gave way to drink. In those times a nisi prius case might 
last the better part of a week and enormous weight was 
attached to the effect of the closing speeches to the jury. 
Though Butt when briefed might be laid aside by ‘ indis- 
position ’ during all the rest of the hearing, he must at all 
costs be sobered up for the final day. An old solicitor’s 
clerk once told the writer that on one such occasion he 
sat up all night in Butt’s chambers making notes of the 
previous day’s proceedings while Butt himself snored dead 
to the world in a nearby room. About 5 a.m. the master 
was awaked by the application of cold water, given a meal, 
and had the notes placed before him. He made the clerk 
read them out and grasped the salient points with all the 
alacrity of legal genius whetted by long experience. ‘ We 
went down to Court where Butt, as was his wont, had to be 
given a strong refresher of brandy before he opened his 
mouth. Then, swaying about on his feet, his gown slipping 
off his shoulders, his wig all awry, he delivered such an 
address that Court and Jury alike were swept off their 
feet, facts against him were forgotten or explained away, 
and the master once again secured a triumphant verdict 
for his client.” No wonder that such a tradition died hard 
and even after a space of thirty or forty years there were 
many would-be imitators. High tribute was paid to 
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rhetoric—she was the queen, not the ‘ harlot,’ of the arts. 
In those days the freedom that was allowed to counsel in 
cross-examination of witnesses was beyond belief. If you 
had a weak case abuse the other side was the accepted plan 
of campaign. ‘ Do you remember you are on your oath,’ 
‘ Have you got any idea of truth,’ ‘ Have you ever heard 
of a prosecution for perjury,’ ‘Do you expect anyone to 
believe such a cock-and-bull story,’ were common terms of 
expression and there was no doubt that counsel practised 
the arts of intimidation. Sometimes there was a good deal 
of hitting below the belt. Tim Healy, K.C., was then in 
the zenith of his career both at the Bar and in politics 
and facile princeps in that kind of ring, and he nearly 
always managed to get in his blows without let or hindrance 
from the Court. He was appearing one day for the 
defendant in a breach-of-promise case. The plaintiff, who 
was of very mature age, appeared in court heavily veiled, 
and retained her protective armour during her examination- 
in-chief. Healy rose to cross-examine. 

‘Take off your howdah, ma’am, if you please.’ 

The lady made no movement. 

* Madam, will you please discocoon yourself.’ 

Still the lady remained immobile. 

‘Madam, if you don’t understand plain English will 
you oblige me when I ask you to remove your veil.’ 

The lady complied. Healy, after a long pause, and 
turning to the jury: ‘ It is just as I expected, gentlemen. 
I am reminded of what happened when the ivy was 
removed from Muckross Abbey. What had _ previously 
been a thing of beauty was discovered to be a mass of ruin 
and decay.’ 

It is not surprising that Healy was never a success at 
the English Bar. He had sense to know what ground 
suited his particular brand of tactics best and where they 
would have been checked at the outset. 

One must not go away with the idea that all counsel 
were sinners in this racket, but there was far too much of 
it. Inthe Bar-room senior counsel were always inculcating 
the rule, ‘ Never be rude to a witness,’ but having so 
delivered themselves they were apt to go into court and 
practise the direct opposite. Example was better than 
precept and the juniors were apt to imitate them. After- 
wards when the writer passed over to the calmer and more 
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sedate atmosphere of the English Courts, it was amusing to 
note how some of the Irishmen who were lured to England 
by Carson’s success there found themselves in unfamiliar 
surroundings and failed, simply because they could not 
adapt themselves to the changed arena. Outside of their 
own jungle they did not dare to roar so loudly. Carson, who 
will be referred to later, had left the Lrish Bar long before 
the writer’s time and was barely a memory. ‘The two men 
who were practically at the top—the one in all kinds of 
business, the other particularly in pure legal argument 
were James Mussen Campbell and Stephen Ronan. Camp- 
bell, who as Lord Glenavy became one of the last of the 
Irish Lord Chancellors, was a remarkable man to watch 
and to follow. He had a fine appearance and hard steely 
eyes, though brown in colour, which seemed to rivet the 
whole Court. He was sparing of eloquent appeals, but 
could use them with effect when necessary. In one of his 
-arliest cases he was defending at assizes a woman accused 
of poisoning her husband ; in the early days of the hearing 
the feeling was all against her. In those barbarous times 
the prisoners used to be brought down by train to the 
assize town each morning and marched up the street in 
handcuffs, through the gauntlet of a gaping and derisive 
crowd of yokels. No exception was made in the case of 
women, and on the last day of Campbell's case his client 
fainted on the way. He referred to this with considerable 
pathos in his final appeal, and coming from one usually 
so hard and unyielding the words had considerable effect. 
Irrelevant though it may be, it was always said that this 
episode and its skilful application by counsel contributed 
a good deal to the woman’s acquittal. 

In his cross-examination of witnesses Campbell belied 
all the learning of the schools about the subtle and indirect 
approach. He used the bludgeon rather than the rapier 
from beginning to end, went bald-headed for the points 
he wanted to make, and in the event usually got them. 
His gaze seemed to mesmerise the witness, a quality which 
he shared with his counterpart in England the late Lord 
Russell of Killowen. On one of the rare occasions when 
he stooped to pathos and declared to the jury that the woes 
of his client moved him to tears, Healy, who was on the 
other side, began his address by saying that when his 
opponent wept the Court had witnessed the greatest 
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miracle since Moses drew water from the rock. <A fine 
classical scholar, Campbell once electrified the Court by 
delivering a most erudite argument on the correct transla- 
tion of the Latin word humanitas, and thereby establishing 
one of the most important principles of law on the meaning 
of a ‘ donatio mortis causa,’ a gift made in ‘ contemplation 
of death.’ The case—Agnew v. Belfast Bank, (1896) 2 Ir. 
204—is one in which he took a good deal of pride. In the 
eyes of the lawyer any fool can argue fact, but when it comes 
to establishing a new thesis in law, that is indeed the true 
essence of glory. 

Stephen Ronan, the other leader, was in many ways 
the antithesis of Campbell. Frail, bearded, and ascetic 
in appearance, he reminded one notably of a portrait of 
Calvin. It was an education to hear him demolishing the 
judgment of an inferior tribunal before the Court of Appeal. 
He always began badly ; he would totter into court, rise 
with a vacant expression, lose his spectacles, mix up his 
papers, and indulge in vague platitudes. What will this 
babbler say ? Then suddenly, like the rush of a mighty 
wind, the divine afflatus would be upon him. From that 
moment Ronan never lost grip. You would see him take 
up the judgment appealed against and tear it into a hundred 
shreds. He would do it longitudinally and laterally ; then, 
lest there should be any mistake, he would rearrange the 
fragments and tear them into yet smaller pieces. He was 
the embodiment of the maxim of the old rhetoricians 
‘ begin low, proceed slow, rise higher, take fire.” When 
Ronan was elevated to the Bench he was a failure. He 
expected counsel to know too much and would not give 
them what he had needed most of all himself, time to set 
up his wicket before the Court took pot-shots at it. 

Reference has been made to the latitude allowed to 
counsel in cross-examining witnesses: it often went too 
far. It was in vain for the witness to look to the protection 
of the Court, and a great deal of browbeating went on which 
would not be tolerated for one moment in an Irish or 
English Court to-day. But sometimes the biter got bitten, 
or rather, by the irony of fate, someone who was entirely 
innocent and above reproach was bitten for the sins of the 
guilty. Campbell and Redmond Barry, father of the pre- 
sent Mr Justice Barry, were leading for opposite sides in 
that most unsatisfactory of all cases, a libel action tinged 
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with politics. The defendant for whom Campbell appeared 
was the editor of a local paper : Campbell exceeded himself 
in his opening by quoting doggerel verses by no means 
complimentary to the plaintiff and conducted the case 
generally with a good deal of unnecessary heat and _ bias. 
Redmond Barry, the very epitome of courtesy and fair- 
ness, Was cross-examining the editor. At one point the 
editor admitted with bland indifference that in a choice 
between two rival candidates of the same party, his paper 
invariably supported the man who offered to take the more 
space for publicity. Barry professed himself to be terribly 
shocked by such an admission. ‘ Do you tell me, Mr X, 
that you sell your pen for money.’ ‘ Yes, Mr Barry,’ was 
the reply, ‘ just in the same way as you sell your voice.’ 
Poor Barry was completely nonplussed and could only 
give the time-honoured retort of counsel when he is cor- 
nered, *‘ Don’t presume to be rude to the Court, sir,’ But 
the Court, or at any rate the public in the gallery, took the 
rudeness all right. 

Yet even in those distant days, the attitude of terseness, 
restraint, and under-statement, now so much in vogue at 
the Bar, was beginning to show itself among the younger 
men. As an anticipation of this an example which greatly 
struck the writer at the time may be quoted. Oddly 
enough, it was associated with a counsel who made his 
reputation in the rough-and-tumble of local courts, where 
as a rule little finesse or careful study of effect was practised. 
But with riper experience the same counsel came to adopt 
an economy of words which was sometimes singularly 
effective. He was defending a blind man charged with 
murdering his wife. It was a bad case of unprovoked 
jealousy, and the only possible course -vas to aim at securing 
a verdict for the minor offence of manslaughter. The 
blind man was a pitiful object in the dock, obviously re- 
pentant and overcome with the thought of what he had 
done. Most counsel would have dragged in the blindness, 
however irrelevant, early on in the case, and would have 
wearied the jury with references to it long before they 
retired. But the defender throughout the case made little 
or no allusion to it. Could it be that he had forgotten it? 
It was inconceivable that he would not throw in its weight 
at some point or other. The reference, when it finally came 
at the end of his closing address to the jury, was made 
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almost by way of parenthesis. In those days when each 
juror was being sworn in a murder trial and took the book, 
the command rang out from the Clerk of the Peace, * Pri- 
soner look upon the juror—juror look upon the prisoner.’ 
Counsel’s closing words brought the jury back to this order. 
Repeating the words of the order given by the Clerk of 
Peace, he said, ‘ In all my experience, gentlemen, when this 
order has been given to each and all of the jury, I have 
never before known of a case when the sightless eyes of 
the prisoner could not behold the faces of those to whom his 
life had now been committed.’ The jury, with very little 
fact to support them, brought in the merciful verdict of 
manslaughter. They somehow felt that they could do no 
other ; the ‘ sightless eyes’ were pleading with them all 
the time. 

The scene must now shift from the Four Courts on the 
banks of the Liffey to the Royal Courts of Justice in the 
Strand. During these years certain great figures had been 
making their reputations in England. Their careers must 
be dealt with succinctly in order that one may pass on to 
recent times and note the changes which they have wrought 
in method and manner both on the Bench and in the 
pews reserved for the Bar. 

Charles Russell had by this time made his great name 
and had risen to the height of Lord Chief Justice of England 
with the title of Lord Russell of Killowen. He is still 
remembered as one of the most dominating counsel that 
ever addressed the Court, a man with an eagle eye, who 
went hard at his case from start to finish and when he 
cross-examined picked his witnesses bare to the bone like 
a hungry vulture. He used the direct approach, attacked 
from the very outset, and if he was to win at all, secured 
the weather gauge very early. He sometimes ran great 
risks to get this, and, as often happens, fortune favoured 
the brave. Take, for example, his famous cross-examina- 
tion of Pigott in the trial before the Parnell Commission. 
It was necessary to prove that Pigott was a forger. Any- 
one who examines the material with which Russell was well 
supplied will see that he had enough water in his reservoir 
to sink Pigott five times over, or at least prove that ‘ The 
Times’ had shown culpable recklessness and no regard 
for truth in publishing the letters. Russell was persuaded 
that he could catch Pigott out at the very start. In the 
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letter alleged to have been forged the word ‘ hesitancy ’ 
was wrongly spelt ‘ hesitency.’ At the very beginning of 
his cross-examination Russell asked Pigott to write down 
certain words on a slip of paper. Sandwiched in among 
these was the tell-tale word. Pigott fell into the trap and 
spelt the word wrongly, as he had done in the forged 
document. From that moment Russell was upon him like 
a ton of bricks and the forger never got to his feet again. 
Within a matter of hours Pigott had fled to Spain, and, 
pursued by the furies of remorse if not the eye of Russell, 
had blown his brains out. Now everyone can see the risk 
that Russell took in such an opening. Pigott might have 
spelt the word correctly. Many a man would have baulked 
at this opening and relied upon an elaboration of equally 
damaging material in his brief. But Russell took the 
chance—it came off, as it has a habit of doing with great 
men, while missing fire with the lesser fry. In so doing 
he was lucky and clinched the issue of forgery from the 
very start. 

Russell’s elevation to the Bench followed shortly after 
Carson's arrival on the scene, the two were never opponents 
at the Bar. So much has been said and written, so much 
is still remembered about Carson’s meteoric rise that one 
hesitates to repeat it all. His career, like that of F. E. 
Smith, was so much intermingled and interlaced with 
politics that we are sometimes liable to confuse the one 
aspect with the other. Sometimes also politics crept into 
some of his forensic triumphs, like that in the Cadbury 
libel action, so that one is tempted to ask whether political 
bias did not play a big part in achieving the victory. But 
throughout his whole career advocacy in the Courts re- 
mained Carson's first love, and as he has put on record, 
he cried in his chambers like a child when he drew off his 
K.C.’s gown for the last time and realised he would never 
wear it again. Carson was probably the last of the great 
spectacular counsel who carried into the Courts the life 
of the drama. Marshall Hall, who was never happier than 
when he could flourish a pistol about in court and make it 
click in the eyes of the jury, was a very poor second in the 
role of actor advocate. Carson could drive his witnesses 
hard in cross-examination, but on the whole he was fair 
and set an example in that respect which has been increas- 
ingly followed. His duel with Oscar Wilde is often quoted 
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and referred to as one of the great set-pieces in the drama 
of the Courts. It is rather dull reading now, and one 
cannot imagine any trial in these days in which a man’s 
writings and plays would be quoted at such length in 
order to draw deductions from them as to his character. 
To-day counsel, whether for plaintiff or defendant, would 
be confined much more closely to the facts of particular 
occurrences. The cross-examination is noteworthy from 
the fact that throughout a great part of it Wilde scored 
heavily off Carson. But Carson did not go out for im- 
mediate effects, as Russell might have done—he bided his 
time and in the end for all his cleverness Wilde fell into the 
net : once there he never escaped from its toils. 

Had Carson been asked what victory of his legal career 
he put in the forefront he would probably have named that 
in the Archer-Shee case, which has been paid the compli- 
ment of being embodied in a highly successful play. The 
facts were sensational enough in all conscience, but the 
lawyer will be attracted to it by something that to him 
counts for very much more than sensational fact. To 
force a case in which a boy was expelled from a naval cadet 
college into an open action in the Courts against the 
Crown would seem to be as impossible as an indictment 
of a sovereign power. How Carson conceived the idea of 
bringing out the facts by way of a Petition of Right against 
the Crown and actually persuaded the Court of Appeal 
to see eye to eye with him in that respect was a triumph 
on a legal issue that can have few counterparts in history. 
Once the facts could be brought out in the open the matter 
became virtually a criminal charge in which proof beyond 
reasonable doubt was not available. But, as has been said 
before, success on the facts is no glory to the lawyer. The 
essence of the case was in the success of the legal procedure 
adopted. 

A good deal has been said about Carson’s wit and intro- 
duction of humour into his cases. It is doubtful whether 
this ever affected or even helped the issue. As Russell once 
pointed out, humour and wit in the conduct of a case before 
an English Court does not help counsel except in the odd 
spontaneous flash. An English Court or jury will laugh 
heartily at counsel’s jokes ; up to a point, though not very 
far, they may enjoy the sight of a witness being held up to 
ridicule ; but it will not influence them one jot or tittle in 
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arriving at a conclusion. Sarcasm at the expense of a 
witness will invariably go against counsel—it is better to 
leave any feeling of contempt to develop itself rather than 
open it with a lancet. At the very best a humorous sally, 
which is spontaneous and not a damp squib, may help to 
divert the mind of the jury or even of the Court from the 
weight of some evidence that is being adduced. A witness 
who was very hard of hearing and had to be shouted at 
repeatedly was asserting with great emphasis that the 
accused, charged with manslaughter as a driver, smelt 
strongly of drink immediately after the occurrence. ‘ Are 
you sure you can smell better than you can hear?’ was 
almost the only question asked him in cross-examination. 
The question raised a laugh, and may it not also have 
cast some doubt on the reliability of the witness’s sense of 
smell? Who ean tell ? 

Carson’s move to practise in England was closely asso- 
ciated with his political career, and as has been indicated, 
some of his cases had a certain political flavour. There is 
a danger that the barrister politician may bring politics 
into his law and law into his politics. When he rises in 
Court he is apt to address the legal forum as though it were 
a public meeting: nothing can be in worse form. At the 
other end, his behaviour in politics may remind one a bit 
pertinently of legal tactics. The writer was present at a 
great demonstration in Northern Ireland in 1911 when 
Carson introduced Bonar Law as the new leader of the 
Conservative Party, pledged to back Ulster through thick 
and thin. It was in April and as Carson let loose all the 
artillery at his command anyone looking at the over- 
hanging hills could see that a heavy shower was brewing. 
Just as the first drops descended Carson wound up, and 
Bonar Law, looking not very happy in the unusual sur- 
roundings, rose to follow. Down came the rain, pelter 
pelter. In a few minutes a deluge was cascading from 
poor Bonar Law’s moustache and damping all the powder 
in his notes. Carson was far too good a sportsman and 
loyal friend to have timed his exit so that Bonar Law 
should have a watery reception, but it was all very remini- 
scent of that luck coupled with legal astuteness which so 
often came to his aid in court. He had sat down at the 
right moment: the heavy weather was for those to follow. 

Carson’s name reminds us of many others, such as Isaacs, 
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Simon, and Smith, who followed him almost to our own 
times. Isaacs, unrivalled in the tangles of commercial law, 
was much quieter in manner, eschewed all humour, was 
subdued and unimpassionate in cross-examination. 
Simon, who, like Carson, was much enthralled in politics 
and not so happy at that, moved at the Bar in much the 
same tradition as Isaacs and was at his happiest when 
some question of trade union or constitutional law was 
involved. Smith, on whom so many cheeky retorts to 
the Bench, to opponents and to witnesses, have been 
fathered, was again steeped up to the chin in politics and 
despite all his cleverness has not left a great name in law. 
He was nominally responsible for all the 1925 legislation 
on Real and Personal Property, but was really only a 
figurehead in that respect. With the passing of these out- 
standing pillars one emerges on the scene of the present 
day. Reticence forbids one to pass in review the qualities 
of men still happily with us either in active practice or in 
the serenity of the Bench. Perhaps, however, this moment 
may be chosen for offering some general view of the changes 
through which advocacy has been passing through all 
these years and of the general outlook in that respect which 
prevails both on the Bench and at the Bar. 

It used to be that politics were the natural path and 
gateway to the Bench: few barristers who had not taken 
some active part in party conflict found themselves chosen 
for promotion. In the last thirty years or so there has 
been a great change in that respect. Apart from the Law 
Officers of the Crown, who are more and more confining 
themselves to their legal duties in the House, politics have 
ceased to be the avenue to the Bench, and more appoint- 
ments are being made from among men whose political 
views are hardly known even to their best friends. This is 
all to the good and ensures that the Bench is manned by 
those who have given all their talents to the study and 
practice of the law. There is a greater tendency on the 
Bench itself to keep the issues more strictly confined to 
the matters that have been referred to the Court. The 
Bench keeps a tight hand on the tiller, and the Bar are not 
given the licence which was once allowed them to stray 
intoirrelevancy. Witnesses are treated with more respect : 
the barrister who now attempted to manhandle a witness 
would be given short shrift. It is no longer polite or even 
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advisable to remind the self-contradicting witness that he 
is ‘onhis oath.’ The Irish practitioner who first attempted 
to use this commonplace language of the Liffey here was 
calmly told, “ We do not consider it necessary here to re- 
mind the witness of an obligation which is fundamental 
to his whole presence in the box.’ Time has become more 
and more of the essence of the proper presentation of a case. 
‘ How long are you going to be ?’ is a question again and 
again put from the Bench, and if the estimate is exceeded 
it will not do the offender any good. 

But side by side with the limitation of the advocate’s 
time and scope, there are signs also of self-limitation on the 
Bench and there is a greater co-operation between Bench 
and Bar for the purpose of getting to the essence of the 
issue. There was far more interruption from the Bench 
in the old days and woe betide the barrister who did not 
submit to it without a murmur. There is a good story of 
Asquith before the Court of Appeal or the House of Lords 
on a certain occasion when the Court had fired question 
after question at him from the outset and would not allow 
him to get his wicket established. When this had been 
going on for about an hour one of the Court asked the 
long-suffering Asquith how much more time he was likely 
to take up. ‘About twenty minutes, if you give me a 
chance,’ was the reply. It used to be that for a young 
barrister to interrupt a judge even when the judge was in 
obvious mistake of fact required the courage of a lion. 
Now if such a step is taken with modesty and reason there 
is not a judge who will not give a courteous hearing and 
submit to correction. Needless to say, it is hardly ever 
necessary. In this attitude of courtesy and fairness to 
counsel there has been no one who set a more conspicuous 
example than the late Lord Greene when he was Master 
of the Rolls. To hear him bring his vast legal genius to 
the help of a barrister who had a good point but could not 
quite get it over was an education in diction and lucidity 
as well as in good manners. He would take the oppor- 
tunity of repeating the point clothed, dressed, and regarbed 
in its appropriate legal costume, so that what was before 
a mere skeleton now appeared to be a living, effective, and 
well-voiced argument. 

As regards the men at the Bar to-day particularly those 
at the top, how have they taken over the mantle of Elijah 
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and kept the lamp of advocacy alight? As in all other pro- 
fessions, the day of the outstanding man is over, though 
the general level of stature is probably as high as ever. 
Rhetoric has for the time being passed into a dishonoured 
grave, though there is no telling when she may have a 
glorious resurrection. Some eminent counsel even speak 
in a monotone that threatens to become a drone and must 
give a good fillip to the vendors of aids to hearing. There 
is no elocution and sometimes very little enunciation. In 
this respect the Bar is much inferior to the Bench. The 
speech to the jury has become a very closely reasoned 
resumé of the evidence, and no effort is made to do what 
the old Irish woman described as ‘ touch the failings.’ If 
a barrister to-day attempted half the rhetorical approach 
that one could see and hear in the English Courts, let 
alone the Irish Courts, fifty years ago, he would be called 
to order and told to conduct himself like a_ sensible 
being. In cross-examination it is bad tactics to try to 
confuse a witness or to catch him out. The witness is 
dealt with more fairly—the direct approach and sledge- 
hammer attack used by Russell and at times by Carson is 
no longer in fashion ; the net is spread more subtlely and 
the victim allowed to walk into it himself rather than to 
be pushed and prodded into it with considerable violence. 
The method is more scientific and demands on the whole 
greater concentration on the part of the advocate. There 
is little of the drama and more of the clinical examination 
in the manner employed. 

[Is this all an improvement or a deterioration? It 
savours of both. The greater serenity and absence of heat 
do not perhaps give the scope for personality and inspira- 
tion to the advocate that sometimes seemed to achieve an 
impossible result by sheer force of character; but results 
achieved in this way were really few and far between, and 
on examination it will often be found that without some 
good factual basis the intensity of the presentation would 
have accomplished little. On the other hand, life being 
what it is, there must still be cases where the truth only 
yields itself to the searcher who has the flair to unearth 
it by exceptional methods. In so far as the voice of rhe- 
toric and the occasional flash of passion have been elimin- 
ated, the pendulum has probably swung too far. A good 


case loses nothing through being elegantly presented, a 
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weak case may even at times be made stronger by such 
methods. It is no shame to the advocate if he uses all 
legitimate means to secure a win for his client, and if one of 
the time-honoured and most powerful attributes of the 
advocate, namely the art of eloquent and even impassioned 
presentation of his case, is now consigned to the lumber- 
heap, much of the savour of his life will be gone. But this 
is really not the truth. The real fact is that the oppor- 
tunity for forcible presentation is always there, but the 
advocate has got to use it with more relevancy and dis- 
cretion. As to the mere technical blemishes of monoton- 
ous speech and enunciation, these are probably matters of 
passing fashion. The same tendency may be noted in 
Parliament, on the stage, and in the films. The Bar, to 
which the fashion is least of all adapted, has no doubt 
caught the habit, and like all bad habits and bad language 
in children it has spread apace. No young advocate 
should be taken in by it. It is one of those false values 
which in the end will be its own undoing, so let him take 
heart and keep the lamp of his eloquence trimmed, resting 
assured that one day he will have need of it again. 


J. C. ARNOLD. 
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Art. 11.—THE RACIAL CLUE IN HISTORY. 


W. B. YEATS once wrote of the ‘ age-long memoried self 
that shapes the elaborate shell of the molluse and the child 
in the womb, that teaches the bird to make her nest.’ 
Contemporary culture is so disintegrated that it will not 
face the fact of inherited mind. Dominated by conven- 
tions, scientific, political, sentimental, it plays down race. 
[ have previously in the ‘ Quarterly Review’ supported 
the opinion that race is the habits, physical and mental, 
which a large group of beings have acquired in common 
through common experience and acting in common so that 
the habits become inveterate, the results in the beings 
becoming ingrained and inherited permanently—so that 
they are distinctive of the group. These characters can 
be implanted so deeply that they do not alter when the 
beings are in a different environment. For example, in 
man, on the physical side, there is the dark pigmentation 
produced in tropical climates, the light pigmentation pro- 
duced in northern climates; in the Mongolian type the 
slanting eyes due to the necessity of keeping them con- 
tinually half-closed and screwed up against the all-pervad- 
ing dust of the great plains of Asia. On the mental side 
there are in common les plis de la pensée, the inborn ten- 
dencies of emotion, action, and thought, the definite bents 
which the minds take from the habits of generations. 

Among human races it would appear that at the foun- 
dation of the civilisation that has come down to us the 
important race originated in north Africa and moved into 
Kurope after the last great retreat of the ice 20,000 years 
ago. Responding to the challenge of hardship, they 
developed. 

The foundation of civilisation was agriculture. Soil 
exhaustion—early men, of course, did not understand this 

compelled tillers in the course of time to move to fresh 
soil. Animals had to be moved to fresh pasture. Civilisa- 
tion was possible only when people were adequately freed 
from preoccupation with obtaining food and provided with 
leisure enough for other pursuits. Permanence was 
attained first in conditions that seem easy to us but, for 
people with the equipment of those pioneers, required 
effort—agriculture in the river valley, where were afforded 
water, warmth, and alluvial soil constantly replenished. 
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The surplus produced by agriculture in those conditions 
inaugurated the Golden Age. It afforded leisure for many 
and culture was developed. The permanence of the situa- 
tion made it possible that discoveries were not lost but 
accumulated and passed on. The accidental fruits of ex- 
perience and the creations of genius could be preserved 
in precepts and traditions. Before the stimulus was ex- 
hausted, people applied themselves to new achievements. 
What was taking place was the revolution of adapting 
environment to beings instead of adapting to environment. 
This age was the richest in inventions of all ages. 

In conditions such as we have described people were 
bound to become gentler than nomads. Ease developed 
passivity. To agriculturists the gifts were from the Great 
Mother: they themselves became feminine. It was in 
these conditions that there developed the Mediterranean 
race. The term ‘ Mediterranean’ as applied to race was 
introduced at the end of the nineteenth century by Sergi, 
the Italian anthropologist. The race had been identified 
long before and had been known as the ‘ Iberic.’ The 
Mediterranean type is dark, has dark hair, dark eyes, is of 
medium height, is sensitive, imaginative, artistic, feels 
deeply. It likes grace and light. 

The Berbers were probably the Neolithic race which at 
one time spread along the whole coast of the Mediterranean 
and across into Arabia. Some cause, perhaps the early 
development of civilisation in the Nile valley, cut off the 
eastern wing from the west, and this segregated portion 
developed the characteristics commonly described as 
Semitic. They developed as nomads. They did not 
originate things.* Semitic religion is strongly masculine.+ 

The fall from the Golden Age of the river valley was 
brought about by the fact that men and women are not 
able to stand the test of prosperity. Abundance led to 
increase of population, and prosperity was responded to 
with weakening of morale. 


* Their nomadic habit led them to be carriers of ideas. When they came 


to the sea, as Phoenicians, they formed oases round the Mediterranean and 
disseminated the alphabet. Cp. the ‘ Arab’ civilisation and culture. 

+ Contrast Latin Catholicism. ‘It is essentially the religion of the 
Mediterranean world of dark-whites ’ (Bouquet, *‘ Comparative Religion,’ p. 
168), faithful to the Great Mother. 

t This has been the cause of the fall of civilisation after civilisation. 
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Increase in population resulted in emigration and the 
dispersal of the Mediterranean race over a vast area. It 
extended through southern Asia and Europe. It included 
Egyptians, many of the inhabitants of Palestine and Syria, 
people in Arabia, the main element in Persia, the pre- 
Aryan Dravidians of India. It is noteworthy that the 
civilisations of Asia to the south of the great mountain axis 
were higher than those to the north of it. The Great 
Mother idea went with the Mediterranean race. 

Five or six thousand years ago a number of kindred 
peoples were living in a huge area of pasture lands in that 
part of south-eastern Europe which is watered by the 
lower reaches of great rivers like the Danube, Dniester, 
Dnieper, and their tributaries. They were the parent 
peoples of the Nordic race, wandering over the grassy 
steppes with their cattle, using stone implements. They 
remained for long self-contained, cut off from the rest of 
thinly populated Europe and Asia by mountains, immense 
forests, and, towards the sea, wide belts of swamp and 
marsh. They once had a common tongue, which gradually 
produced dialects, and dialects in turn became languages. 
Thus developed the Nordic race. The Nordic type is tall, 
fair, blue-eyed. On the psychological side he is practical, 
painstaking, enduring, with a tendency to introspection 
and melancholy. 

Returning to the areas of agriculture and civilisation : 
when a civilisation becomes effete and loses the power to 
defend itself, hardier people descend upon it. The invading 
nation acts as stimulus to the effete one, with the result 
that the latter, by application, develops strength again. 
This has happened time after time in the history of civilisa- 
tion. Hence the rise and fall of civilisations. This hap- 
pened time after time in Egypt. Into Mesopotamia came 
Sumerians, peasant-farmers from the mountains. 

It has been claimed that it was in Iran that pottery 
was developed, that there it was first painted, and that 
this developed pictographic writing. In Iran potters 
modelled figurines. In prehistoric Iranian sites have been 
found many figurines of a naked goddess. From the be- 
ginning of the third millennium in Susiana in Iran there was 
a concentration of urban life and there emerged the civilised 
state of Elam. 

From about 2000 B.c. the Aryan peoples in south-east 
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Europe multiplied so that, for lack of food, emigration 
became necessary. They had domesticated the horse and 
had wheeled vehicles. They became a wagon-dwelling 
people moving in search of pasture. People who led such 
a life were obliged to be practical. 

They reached as far as India and their union with the 
Mediterranean Dravidians produced a high civilisation. 
Aryan ruling castes established themselves among the 
Hittites of Anatolia and the Mitanni of East Syria. Aryan 
Kassites conquered Babylonia, and a mass, led by northern 
chariot-owning nobility, effected the Hyksos invasion of 
Egypt. They introduced the horse and the war-chariot 
there. Greek-speaking Aryan tribes, later referred to as 
Minyans and Ionians, came down upon Greece. Some 
settled on pasture-lands in what is now Macedonia or 
Thrace. They were to be known as Achaeans. Others 
went into Greece itself. 

These peoples used the symbol of the horse for their 
chief god, Poseidon—the untameable stallion whose hooves 
thundered across the grassland, one of the most dangerous 
of all creatures, great in strength, a fit symbol for the sky 
god who terrifies by his thunder.* Their other chief sym- 
bol was the sun, associated with the horse. Their culture 
was masculine. 

From about 1200 B.c. Thraco-Phrygian tribes, Nordics, 
penetrated Asia Minor. Phrygians, Armenians, Thracians, 
and Mycenaeans fell upon the Hittite empire and destroyed 
it. The wave included the Philistines, some of whom 
settled in Palestine, giving their name to the country. 
With strong forces of cavalry and chariotry and accom- 
panied down the coast with ships, the invading armies 
passed through Syria and Palestine and reached the gates 
of Egypt. It would appear that Nordics reached Arabia 
and there introduced .the horse and established themselves 
as an aristocracy: hence the Arabs, nomads, lovers of 
horses, masculine in religion. 

Early in the first millennium B.c. Aryans entered the 
Iranian plateau. The original inhabitants of Persia, the 
Tajik, were of Mediterranean race, similar to the Dravidians 
of India. In due course emerged the Persians. Our 
traditional literary approach to ancient history has long 


* Seltman, ‘ The Twelve Olympians.’ 
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blinded us to the fact that Iranian civilisation had in many 
ways outstripped the Mediterranean world. The Iranians 
had a fount of true religion superior to that of the Greeks 
and it is error to suppose that a political system based on 
hilltop citadels for protection against neighbours a few 
miles away provides a more important field of study than 
the greatest empire with the finest communications and 
administration of the whole world before Rome.* Under 
Darius the Persian empire was the most extensive in the 
history of the world: it included Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Egypt, Asia Minor, the Greek cities and islands, and part 
of India. 

The Greeks were people consisting of Nordics imposing 
themselves on Mediterraneans. There were consequently 
two levels in Greek culture, the so-called Apollonian and 
the Dionysian. There was the open-air clarity of the 
aristocratic Nordics and the mystery religion of the 
Mediterranean people. 

The influence of Persia on Greek thought and on 
Judaism and Christianity was very great. It created ‘ the 
other world’ that passed into Christianity: ‘ Paradise ’ 
and the names of all the archangels are Persian. 

The Kelts were not identified with one national home, 
but greatly affected the history of civilisation and culture. 
They too came from union of Nordic and Mediterranean : 
those dominantly Nordic in physique being the Red, those 
dominantly Mediterranean in physique being the Black. 
In the second half of the fifth century B.c., Kelts, armed 
with weapons of the Second Iron Age or La Téne period, 
sacked Rome, ravaged north Greece, and carved themselves 
out a kingdom in Asia Minor, Galatia. By the middle of 
the fourth century there was a vast Keltic empire, having as 
frontiers the Dniester in Russia in the east and the shores 
of Portugal in the west ; the ocean of Scotland to the north, 
and in the south extending to the central part of Italy and 
through the Balkans to Asia Minor. Keltic-speaking 
people inhabited Britain, the north of France and Spain, 
north Italy, south Germany, and the valley of the Danube 
down to the Black Sea. Hordes from Gaul crossed to 
Asia Minor and joined those in Galatia. Keltic art devel- 
oped in west central Europe. 


* * The Times Literary Supplement,’ 1955, Jan. 14. 
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‘The Gauls of the east and the Gauls of the west were of 
the same stock and each branch, though several nations 
intervened, retained unimpaired its racial characteristics. 
Galate, Galli, Keltze are but different forms of the same 
word. Ceesar’s verdict on these people was: ‘sunt in 
consiliis capiendis mobiles, et novis plerumque rebus 
student’; an opinion endorsed by one of themselves much 
later, Thierry : ‘une bravure personelle que rien n’égale 
chez les peuples anciens un esprit frane, impétueux, 
ouvert a cote cela, une mobilité extréme, point de con- 
stance, une repugnance marquée aux idées de discipline et 
dordre. (We recall ‘O foolish Galatians. who hath be- 
witched you?’ Starting from Samosata in Asia Minor, 
the home of the Manichzan, a line of heresies stretched to 
the Pyrenees: Paulicians, Bogomils, Cathars, and Wal- 
denses. And we recall Pelagius. It is significant that 
democracy in the modern West and its vocabulary came 
from France.) 

In the Alexandrian civilisation there were plenty of 
Nordics and Semites and it developed science, capitalism, 
and a number of inventions and organisations fundamental 
to modern civilisation. In the Roman civilisation the 
Nordics predominated with their passion for the practical. 
As the Roman Empire came to suffer from miscegenation, 
became effete, and came to be invaded, more Nordics 
settled in north Italy and there laid the foundations of one 
of the main bases of modern civilisation.* 

The Iranians achieved at three separate stages of their 
history (the Achzmenian, the Parthian, and the Sassanian) 
the creation of a national state. In the seventh century 
A.D. the Persian king Chosroes extended his empire by 
conquest rapidly and greatly. The Persian army regained 
Armenia, seized Edessa, marched across Cappadocia, took 
Ceesarea, and reached the Bosphorus near Scutari (A.D. 
610). The following year Chosroes’ Syrian troops captured 
Antioch, Damascus, and Jerusalem. In 616 the army 
captured Gaza and invaded Egypt. It took Babylon and 
Alexandria and marched up the Nile to the borders of 
Ethiopia. Iran thus regained frontiers it had not held 
since the time of the Achwmenians. In Asia Minor the 

* Note that Italian pictures are concerned with human beings and animals, 


not landscape: the artists have a formula for delicate trees, green hillocks, 
and strange rocks. Artists of Keltic stock are keen on landscape. 
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Sassanian general captured Ancyra (Ankara) and besieged 
Constantinople. 

The culture that superseded the Roman culture was 
Sassanian. In the seventh century in Iran there was a 
renaissance. The broad-minded and tolerant attitude to 
religion was in marked contrast to the intolerance of t] 
Christian church of Byzantium, and the Greek philosophers, 
who had suffered persecution, were welcomed at the 
court of Ctesiphon. Sassanian coinage circulated over a 
wide area. The bill of exchange appeared and Jewish 
banking circles in Babyloma and analogous Persian insti 


tutions played a leading part in its circulation. The word 


cheque and the word avaliser came from Pahlavi. The 
Christian traders of Syria borrowed the bill from [ran 
and in the west it was in use in the Merovingian period, 
The Persians supervised the prices of raw materials and the 
wages and organisation of the workers. This passed to the 
west and appeared in the medizeval guilds.* 

The great Islamic civilisation of the time of our Dark 
(ges owed its thrust to the Semitic elements horseman- 
ship, masculine religion, practical-mindedness. With the 
supersession of Damascus by Baghdad there flowed into the 
Muslim empire a rich stream of Persian cultural influence, 
including, via Persia, Indian culture. A new and tremen- 
dous current of Greek philosophy, science, and mathematics 
began to flow into Muslim thought side by side with Persian 
influence. Of the hundred and fifty leading scholars and 
scientists of the Muslim world from the rise of Islamic 
learning in the ninth century to its decay in the thirteenth, 
none was an Arab, while at least forty per cent. came from 
Persia and across the Oxus. ‘ Take from what is generally 
called Arabie science—from exegesis, tradition, theology, 
philosophy, lexicography, history, biography, even Arabic 
grammar—the work contributed by Persians and the best 
part is gone.’ + Of the Muslims who achieved anything in 
science not one was a Semite. We recall the achievements 
of Sassanian culture in India. 

Nordies had invaded Spain and made possible its great 
period under Islam. Nordics descended on the northern 
shores of Europe. We have them appearing in England 


* Ghirshman: * Iran.’ 
+ E. G. Browne. 


Vol. 294. No. 607. I 
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under ‘ Hengist’ and * Horsa,’ with their symbol of the 
white horse, making England ‘horsy. In the Anglo- 
Saxon literature that survives there is no ‘romance.’ 
The deepest emotion is the mutual love of warriors and 
devotion between vassal and lord, ‘the giver of rings.’ 
Wedding was the pledge of goods for a wife. The practical 
sense of the Nordics rapidly assimilated the civilisation 
disseminated in the Muslim empire and laid the founda- 
tions of modern Europe. 

The Kelts were averse from village concentrations. 
Mr Sean O’Faolain has written : 


[ see the Kelt struggling through century after century with 
his imaginative domination, seeking for a synthesis between 
dream and reality, aspiration and experience, a shrewd know- 
ledge of the world and a strange reluctance to cope with it, 
and tending always to find the balance not in an intellectual 
synthesis but in the rhythm of a perpetual oscillation.’ * 


Contrast the Danes and the Normans in Ireland : 


‘The Danes and the Normans founded every Irish town that 
exists: Dublin, Wexford, Wicklow, Limerick, Cork—all 
Danish. Kilkenny is a typical Norman creation. The Irish 
never founded a town.’ + 

Are we not helped to understand France in the light of the 
fissiparousness of its Kelts in conflict with the practicality 
of its Nordics ? 

In Britain the Norman wave of Nordic invaders rein- 
forced aristocracy. Britain remained a_ collection of 
‘countries ’ rather than a unity. In Britain it can be seen 
that artistic achievement has been closely allied to the 
Mediterranean race—the pursuit of singing in Wales and 
Yorkshire (Elmet was Keltic) and the Highlands of Scot- 
land, the pursuit of poetry in Wales and the Highlands of 
Scotland, and pipe music among the Highlanders. Shake- 
speare came from a Keltic region. It is the counties 
bordering on Wales that have yielded a harvest of poets : 
Herbert, Vaughan, Traherne, Hopkins, Housman, Mase- 
field, Wilfred Owen, W. H. Davies. There is evidence 
that Blake and Keats were Red Kelts (Keats came from 


* “Ene itish,’ ip. 11. 
+ Ibid., p. 31. 
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Cornwall). The Irish have produced men of letters out of 
all proportion to their numbers. 

It is to the Mediterraneans that we owe romance. In 
the reaction against romance in the twentieth century it is 
a commonplace of modern critics to point out that abstrac- 
tion is a Nordic trait. 

In the United States of America de Gobineau’s theory 
(of the superiority of the Nordic race), which was very 
popular at the time of the First World War, had confirmed 
Protestant Anglo-Saxons in the belief that immigrants of 
the Latin peoples were inferior. Experience, however, 
has proved that these are more gifted, alert, resourceful, 
more creative artistically and = scientifically than the 
Nordics.* 

Nordics’ intermarrying with Mediterraneans produced 
a series of the most successful civilisations : ancient India, 
Persia, Greece, Rome, and modern western civilisation. 
* The north has the practical strength, the south the higher 
civilisation. But the truly creative zone appears to be 
the surf-line where the current of strength enters the area 
of civilisation. The surf-line moves slowly from the east 
to the west and up towards the north.’ + 


R. F. RATTRAY. 


* André Siegfried, ‘ America at Mid-century,’ English translation, p. 54. 
+ Weizacker, ‘ The History of Nature,’ p. 147. 
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Mr RopertT BLAKE calls his life of Bonar Law ‘ The 


Unknown Prime Minister’ (Eyre and Spottiswoode) from 
a rather unworthy and not too accurate quip of Asquith. 
If readers, before beginning this remarkably interesting, 
able, and illuminating book, think Bonar Law unknown, 
they will find that they know him well by the end. His 
was a remarkable career; born in a Presbyterian manse 
in Canada, transplanted when twelve to Glasgow and 
educated there, and passing on by family influence into 
prosperous business circles, where he showed great ability 
and in comparatively few years made a more than comfor- 
table fortune, thus enabling him to fulfil his ambition of 
going into politics. He had the good luck to win a formerly 
in the fervour of the ‘ Khaki 
of 1900, and with equal luck he became leader of the 
Conservative Party in 1911 owing to the rivalry of Austen 
Chamberlain and Walter Long in the succession to Balfour 

they cancelled each other out, so to speak, and Bonar 


firm Liberal seat Election ’ 


Law stepped past them, and well deserved his success. 

He was a teetotaller, with no liking for food and posi- 
tively disliking music, art, scenery, the countryside, sport 
and games, except golf and lawn-tennis ; 
and pessimistic by nature and 


he was depressed 
‘smiled with difficulty,’ but 
he was a determined and at times even a ruthless fighter 
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and excellent debater. That was what the Conservative 
Party needed in those days of Lloyd Georgian budgets, 
Welsh Church disestablishment, and beyond all Home 
Rule, which stirred Bonar Law’s Ulster blood to boiling- 
point. He was a very important influence in times of 
crisis. He led the party into Coalition in 1915, largely 
helped to turn out Asquith in 1916, finally broke the 
Coalition in 1922, and became Prime Minister for 209 
days—already a dying man. 

There are sensational sidelights and episodes in this 
book, such as the flagrant sale of honours (especially by 
Lloyd George), the disappearance of party funds under 
the care of Lord Farquhar, and Sir Ronald Waterhouse’s 
memorandum on the succession to Bonar Law in 1923, 
purporting to express Bonar Law’s views, but patently 
and apparently deliberately misleading the King to whom 
it was shown. Both in letters quoted and in the narrative 
much really interesting information is given about the 
characters, aims, achievements, and failures of political 
personalities of the day, especially Balfour, Chamberlain, 
Asquith, Birkenhead, Churchill, and above all Lloyd 
George. No historian of the period can in the future 
ignore this able and interesting work. 

‘ Britain Between the Wars, 1918-1940,’ by Charles 
Loch Mowat (Methuen), claims to be the first full-length 
account of the history of Great Britain in the period, 
Its treatment is partly political and partly analytical, 
showing against the background of political and diplomatic 
history the ideas and influences at work. Certainly the 
book is most thorough and commendable. Mr Mowat 
must have read an immense number of books, memoirs, 
reminiscences, official and unofficial history, biographies, 
etc., and in copious footnotes he gives chapter and verse 
of the authorities on which he relies for his statements, 
and thus his book becomes valuable for reference as well 
as eminently readable. ‘ Backwards or Forwards 1918 
1920,, * Retrenchment 1920-1922,’ ‘Coming to Rest 
1922-1925,’ *‘ Stability and Change,’ ‘ Dead Centre: the 
General Strike and After,’ ‘ The Turning Point 1929-1931,’ 
‘Economic Recovery and Political Apathy 1931-1935,’ 
‘Great Reversals 1935-1937,’ and ‘Say Not the Struggle 
Naught Availeth 1937-1940 ’—these are all some of the 


chapter titles and they are good signposts to the contents. 
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The author emphasises the necessity of strict impartiality 
in writing history—but is he really so impartial himself ? 
and in any case can absolutely impartial history have any 
attractive vitality ? National Governments in the 1930s, 
MacDonald, Baldwin, and Chamberlain evidently have but 
little appeal to the author! ‘The old humdrum figures 
of the 20’s back without even the need of seeking new 
blood’: Mr Mowat might be more just even to the * hum- 
drum figures’ in the difficulties in which they worked, 
but on the whole the book is written with skill and dis- 
cernment and should be bought and kept. 

Sardar K. M. Panikkar has had the unique experience 
of being India’s Ambassador first to the Government of 
Chiang Kai-shek and later on to the People’s Republic of 
Mao Tse-tung, and so his book of reminiscences ‘ In Two 
Chinas’ (George Allen and Unwin) is of special interest 
in its first-hand evidence of the disintegration of the former 
régime and growth of the latter. The author has some 
stern criticisms of Chiang Kai-shek and his inefficient and 
corrupt government. Chiang, he says, ‘is no doubt a 
forceful personality, a man of determination and character, 
but he is hard and self-centred, with a streak of cruelty,’ 
and ‘It was not merely the corruption and political and 
military weakness of the Kuomintang and its utter de- 
pendence on America that had deprived “ nationalist 
China of its position in the vanguard of Asian awakening, 
but also the fact that it had ceased to represent the new 
spirit of Asia.’ ‘It was a profoundly interesting ex- 
perience, full of drama, to witness alike the end of an 
epoch and the beginning of another, the tragic end of the 
hopes of a great movement, with the inevitable concomi- 
tants of national chaos, personal tragedies, sordid betrayals, 
and confusion all round, and the enthusiastic beginning of 
a new period with new ambitions, great hopes, and a 
widespread sense of optimism.’ Sardar Panikkar is by 
no means blind to the faults and failings of the new Com- 
munist régime, but he believes in its vitality and its pros- 
pect of uniting China in a way never yet known. 

‘The Grand Captain,’ by Gerald de Gaury (Long- 
mans), brings back to life a very notable character who 
certainly deserves a better fate than to be buried in obli- 
vion. Gonzalo Fernandez de Cordoba, Duque de Ter- 
ranova, Duque de Sant’ Angelo, Duque de Sessa, and 
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holder of a dozen other titles conferred by the Kings of 
Spain and Naples, lived in the second half of the fifteenth 
century, and was in many ways the most famous general 
of the period. He finally subdued the Moors in Spain 
and so helped to unite that country under the Crowns of 
Merdinand and Isabella. He also led a Spanish army to 
the aid of Naples and conquered the French there. His 
career came, so to speak, at the watershed of military 
science caused by the discovery and use ot gunpowder, 
which upset all the medieval ideas of fighting and the 
old military tradition. Gonzalo was able enough to 
master the new fighting before most of his enemies, and he 
prospered thereby. He was a devoted servant of Isabella, 
but had many difficulties with Ferdinand, who indeed 

shown in this book as a most unpleasant character, grasp 
ing, mean, ungrateful, and intriguing. Colonel de Gaury 
writes as a soldier and a skilled historian and he gives a 
vivid and convincing picture of Gonzalo and his times. 


The purpose of ‘Just Half a World Away,’ by Jean 


Lyon (Hutchinson), is explained by the subtitle, *‘ My 
search for the New India,’ and very thoroughly the search 
was made, lasting about three years. Unlike mam 


journalists, Miss (or should it be Mrs) Lyon was not con- 
tent with an easy cold-weather tour by hotel and dak 
bungalow and friends’ houses. She penetrated into r 
mote villages from Kashmir to Cape Comorin, sleeping in 
native huts, on occasion even sharing a shed with cattle, 
often with but little privacy and still less sanitation. She 
witnessed the first election ever held in a northern village, 
visited a famine-struck area, stayed in an ashram and in 
a Kashmir houseboat. She visited a would-be up-to-date 
Maharaja in his palace and a holy man in his hovel. She 
was nearly always alone with the Indians, without any 
white companions. She found much of the new India 
which she sought—and still more of the old, which it will 
take many generations vet to change. Tradition, caste, 
and superstition are still deeply rooted. This picture of 
present-day India is very enlightening and interesting. 
‘The Protestant Tradition,’ by J. S. Whale, D.D. 
(Cambridge University Press), is a new interpretation of 
early protestantism, and against this background a search- 
ing treatment of modern religious issues. Dr Whale deals 
sufficiently with Luther and Calvin and other anti-Roman 
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leaders and shows what they really stood for. As for 
disunion, that went back far behind these reformers, and 
this is well illustrated by references to Tertullian. ‘ Strifes, 
divisions, heresy charges, schisms, excommunications, 
wholesale massacre, the axe, the rack, the stake, all this 
has been the recurrent feature of a story which has been 
glorious and wonderful in other respects.” Dr Whale has 
a particularly interesting and convincing chapter on * The 
Roman Church and Toleration ’—or, indeed, lack of it 
and this all leads up to the strongest pleas for union. 
‘We are discovering a theological truth of the utmost 
practical significance when we affirm with Roman and 
Genevan, with Jesuit and Covenanter, with Greek Ortho- 
dox and Methodist—that so far from the Church being 
a decorative appendage to Christianity, the Church is 
Christianity ; and that the faith without community, the 
fellowship of the One Body would be a contradiction in 
terms,’ but ‘the cecumenical movement will be convincing 
only when each separated communion is prepared to give 
up some cherished feature of its own architecture, in the 
interests of the great design of architectonic unity.’ That 
is the true lesson to be learned and Dr Whale points the 
way with deep learning, great skill, and an attractive 
broadmindedness which should make a wide appeal. 

Dr J. F. S. Ross’s books on Parliament have no rivals 
in their own line and his *‘ Parliamentary Representation ’ 
is a standard work. He has now written ‘ Elections and 
Electors’ (Eyre and Spottiswoode), which has occupied 
almost the whole of his time and energy for several years 

and so full a work of nearly 500 pages in small type well 
explains this. The contents cover a wide range of sub- 
jects, from the functions of the elector to the character- 
istics of the elected. The methods employed—analytical, 
statistical, critical —are correspondingly varied, but, says 
Dr Ross, *‘ through the whole work there runs, as an inte- 
grating principle, the firm belief that elections are of 
fundamental importance in any democratic society, the 
conviction that the political health and efficiency of the 
whole community are closely bound up with the way in 
which its electoral system is organised and operated.’ We 
therefore find instructive chapters on the significance and 
methods of elections, the political consequences of elec- 
toral reform, Speaker’s conferences, and the personnel of 
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Parliament. Dr Ross has much to say that is novel and 
arresting and he says it clearly and convincingly—not 
without enlightening comment. Students of parliamentary 
history and methods cannot overlook this remarkable 
work. 

‘Just a Little Bit of String,’ by Ellaline Terriss 
(Hutchinson), is a book that will recall many happy even- 
ings at the theatre for older readers, and show to younger 
ones why those evenings were so happy, with the vivacity 
and dramatic skill of Seymour Hicks added to the mag- 
netic charm of his wife. Hveryone loved Ellaline Terriss, 
whether they knew her at home or only on the stage. 
What notable figures of the past cross the stage of her 
memoirs—Irving, Ellen Terry, Charles Wyndham, Mary 
Moore, the Bancrofts, Tree, Dan Leno, the Comptons, 
Nellie Farren, the Kendals, Sarah Bernhardt, Sacha 
Guitry, Gilbert and Sullivan, and many others not on the 
stage, from kings and queens downwards. There are 
many good stories and interesting accounts of the ups and 
downs of stage life and management—and never an un- 
kind word for anyone. If there can be any criticism of 
such a record it is that possibly some of the routine details 
of plays, off and on, might be cut down to allow more 
emphasis on the highlights. 

We have had a full number of books of experiences in 
Russia by British and American diplomats and officers of 
the three Services, so it is pleasing to 


_ 


welcome a work 
now from the French point of view. Such is ‘ Soviet 
Encounter,’ by Rear-Admiral Peltier, for four years Naval 
Attaché in Moscow (Geoffrey Bles). The Admiral does 
not tell us much about his work, and indeed the oppor- 
tunities which he was allowed of studying the Russian 
fleet were sadly scant, but he made a deep and penetrating 
study of the average Russian—if such a person exists. 
He managed to mix with the unofficial classes much more 
than most Embassy officials found possible, and he knows 
the Russian language well. The result of his study is a 
sad picture : a people always at tension, always afraid of 
getting into trouble with the authorities, always struggling 
with hard conditions, except the privileged—and they were 
always in fear of being accused of ‘ deviation’ and being 
deprived of everything. The Russian is naturally ‘ re- 
ceptive, imaginative, imperturbable, cunning, brutal—this 
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was the Slav on whom someone had pinned a Communist 
label.” And spreading over everything like a miasma is 
the endless propaganda, * ceaseless and singleminded ; its 


quality would be in turn insinuating, open, aggressive, yet 


capable of adapting itself at any given moment to deal 
with the most discontented or obtuse audiences.’ ‘* With 
one hand the régime cared for the people and handed out 
free education, free hospital treatment. and decorations : 
simultaneously, the other hand put them to work, chastised 
them, forced ideas and a manner of life upon them, and 
generally treated them as so many soulless bodies.’ This 
is a human book and very understanding, holding the 
balance between Soviet and Western ideas, methods, and 
aims. 

‘Church and Parish’ (S.P.C.KK.) contains Canon 
Charles Smyth’s ‘ Bishop Paddock Lectures, 1953-4,’ de- 
livered in the U.S.A., and the church concerned is St 
Margaret’s, Westminster, of which he is Rector. St Mar- 
garet’s is no ordinary church—it is outstanding not only 
in its architecture and * personal’ history, so to speak, 
but it is also the parish church of the House of Commons, 
and that brings it into special association with Parliament. 
Canon Smyth has therefore been able to draw not only on 
his parochial records but also on those of the House of 
Commons, with historically valuable and at times really 
quaint results. He has selected several problems of last- 
ing significance in the life of the Church and has examined 
them in the light of the evidence in the long and varied 
annals of St Margaret’s. Readers will find special interest 
in the chapter dealing with the lives, characters, and 
achievements of three eminent former rectors, Dean 
Milman, Dean Farrer, and Bishop Hensley Henson. Many 
older readers will remember the last-named personally, 
that eloquent, combative, humorous, at times infuriating 
but when met irresistibly attractive cleric, who raised 
storms and made devoted friends wherever he went 
Students and general readers will learn much very agree- 
ably from this excellent book. 

Mr G. H. Cook has in past years given us excellent 
‘ Portraits ’ of four still existing medizval cathedrals. He 
has now added to the series another portrait of a splendid 
building of which nothing remains, ‘ Old St Paul’s’ 
(Phoenix House)— the Glory of Mediaeval London’ and 
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of vast proportions. He tells of the history of the building, 
its altars, chapels, chantries, and monuments, its church- 
yard and the buildings within the precincts, and what 
happened to them up to the Reformation. Then came 
the sad story of neglect and spoliation, the seizure of the 
cathedral treasures and the smashing up of what could not 
be looted. Much of the building was desecrated by 
secular use and Paul’s Walk became notorious. Honour 
should at least be paid to Charles I, who did his best to 
restore the glory of the cathedral, though Inigo Jones’s 
classical covering of the old gothic nave seems to us strange 
and unsuitable. The cathedral naturally suffered again 
under the Puritan régime, and then came the Great Fire 
of 1666 and the demolition of all that was left of Old St 
Paul’s. Many readers will, we think, be surprised to find 
how much information is still available. Mr Cook has 
sought for it zealously and used it skilfully—and the 
result is a really interesting historical record. 

‘The World of Learning, 1955,’ is the sixth edition 
of this remarkable and useful work, for which we owe 
thanks to Europa Publications, Ltd. It is a guide to 
educational, scientific, and cultural institutions through- 
out the world. The first part of the book is devoted to 
UNESCO, its nature, aims, and work. Then, country by 
country, we are given information about academies, 
learned societies, research institutes, libraries and archives, 
museums and art galleries, universities and colleges 
together with the names of their leading men and principal 
officials. Where else could we find within the same covers 
the names of the librarians of, say, the House of Lords, 
the Antiquaries Society, the Faculty of Theology in 
Ljubljana; or the Biblioteca Pan-Americana in Ecuador. 
There are 8 full columns explaining abbreviations, such as 
SCAP, FIRE, D.V.S., MICE, or Miss. Any official or 
man of business who has correspondence with men of 
learning or societies overseas should be grateful to have 
this book available for reference in such easy and con- 
venient form. 

‘St Paul’s in its Glory, 1831-1911,’ by G. L. 
Prestige (S.P.C.K.), is a most enjoyable book, written with 
true scholarship, dramatic historical sense, and dry 
humour. Glory is perhaps hardly the most suitable 
word for the first half of the period, except of course the 
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splendour of the building itself. In those earlier days all 
outside the chancel was bare, unfurnished, covered with 
dirt, unheated and seldom used for religious purposes. The 
services were inadequate, often slovenly and irregular. It 
was thought quite right for the Dean to be also a bishop in 
Wales and for the Archdeacon of London to hold four or 
five lucrative appointments outside the Cathedral. There 
were constant disputes (usually financial) between the 
Chapter and the Colleges of Minor Canons and Vicars- 
Choral. With Dean Milman came the gradual change to 
better days and the process of making St Paul’s the mag- 
nificently dignified place that it is now must be largely 
associated with him and contemporary and subsequent 
figures like Deans Church and Gregory, Henry Liddon, 
Henry Scott Holland, Archdeacon Hale, Newbolt, Alex- 
ander, Stainer, Goss, and many others, including also artists 
like Bodley and Richmond. Problems of administration 
and finance naturally take up a considerable portion of the 
book, but there are excellent chapters on choir and music, 
pastoral care, religion and the public, dome, decoration and 
Byzantine splendours, and one on‘ Virgers and Miscreants ’ 
which does not seem to be a happy association! It is sad 
that Dr Prestige died while the book was at press, but in 
it he leaves a really valuable memorial, and a notable 
history of one of London’s createst glories. 

‘The Big Lie,’ by John Baker White (Evans 
Brothers), tells of the author’s war experiences in the 
Political Warfare Executive, afterwards renamed Psycho- 
logical Warfare—that is, the varied methods of misleading, 
deluding, alarming, and morally softening the enemy. 
There were broadcasts, leaflets, faked papers, maps, and 
machines, even corpses seeming to be different from what 
they really were—all to puzzle and trick the enemy. This 
was useful to cover up our weakness after Dunkirk and 
the system grew and flourished till its most successful 
delusions over the scene of the landings in France in 1944. 

There was of course trouble occasionally when Military 
Intelligence went to great trouble and care to trace some 
curious rumour from abroad, only to find at the end that 
it had been started at home deliberately by Psychological 
Warfare! The author began his work in this country, but 
afterwards moved to Cairo and Syria, where he had some 
interesting and exciting adventures. At one time the 
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German M.I. had been persuaded to add twenty divisions 
to our fighting strength—all imaginary but useful in hold- 
ing back German divisions from the western front. Inci- 
dentally the author in telling of his own experiences throws 
light on much of the work and success of M.I. This book 
is an important sidelight on one secondary branch of war. 
There has been no fully documented study in [English 

of the life and writings of Rousseau since 1873 when Mork 


published his ‘ Rousseau and his Era.’ Since then much 
new material has accumulated to make a new assessment 
essential. The positive vitality of Rousseau’s background 
with its scientific, humanistic, and social adventurou 


ness, its brutal insistence of power on its own right whethen 
political or personal, stands in exciting contrast to our 
timid, harassed, indoctrinated age. Rousseau, the victim 
of spiritual remorse and retrospective 


( 


uncertainty, ego- 
centric, moralist and amoralist at the same time, never- 
theless was a mouthpiece for the spirit of a new age about 
to dawn. His influence was completely unaffected by the 
extraordinary antagonisms aroused by his personal life 
and the shocking revelation of the ‘ Confessions.’ But his 
life still has a profound interest to-day. Professor F. ( 

Green's ‘ Jean Jacques Rousseau: A Study of his Life 
and Writings’ (C.U.P.) is an intensive and critical work 
that projects the spiritual and political journey of this 
fantastically involved man with the maximum effect of 
objective intimacy, and understanding. In one of his 
many admirable, concentrated summings-up Professor 
Green writes: ‘His whole doctrine of natural human 
goodness was the involuntary projection, on a universal 
scale, of Rousseau’s own moral and spiritual dilemma. 
He had committed wicked deeds. But since he was a 
natural man and Nature is good, how could Jean-Jacques 
be wicked ? Belief in the original goodness of 
nature was for him, therefore, a 


human 
vital spiritual need.’ 
Professor Green achieves a remarkable union between the 
man and his writings and persuades an interest in the reader 
that even Rousseau in his most distrait fantasies cannot 
destroy. 

‘Young Henry James,’ by Robert Charles Le Clair 
(Bookman Associates), is a patient attempt, as the Preface 
says, ‘to compile accurately and thoroughly all data on 
the actual events of the years 1843-1870 touching James in 
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any way, and to seek out every last word and syllable com- 
ing directly from him, which will reveal glimpses of that 
inner chamber, so infinitely more important in James than 
what “ happened ”’ to him.’ This method is obviously in 
danger of laying its detail too heavily on the general reader, 
but no one but a confirmed devotee will be willing to 
attend to every nuance, or even wish for the record to be 
made of every movement James made or trivial word he 
spoke. Mr Le Clair knows his James and documents him 
thoroughly and with convincing understanding—but one 
cannot help reflecting that such patient attendance at the 
shrine is too exclusive and unduly emphasises the Life as 
against the Works. 

Not so with Professor A. O. J. Cockshut’s ‘ Anthony 
Trollope: A Critical Study’ (Collins). Here is a bold, 
admirable, and exciting study of a novelist based on his 
works. It is an interpretation of a writer through the books 
he wrote, and raises many provocative questions as to the 
problems of novel-writing. Professor Cockshut has 
planned his book carefully. The first half discusses Trol- 
lope’s themes. The second half is more interpretative and 
is based on the thought that the real Trollope was not 
exposed in the gifted, urbane author of the Barchester 
novels, but had a much more despondent, ironic, and bitter 
life in the later novels. It is on the discussion of these 
that he bases his assumption that Trollope as he grew 
older experienced a profound disillusionment—and_ Pro- 
fessor Cockshut argues with great facility and knowledge. 
To say that he is prone to generalise too much at times 
and to miss points in his argument, probably because he 
has not considered all the implications of his pronounce- 
ments, is not to deny the book’s enormous value and 
interest. He writes easily and his arguments are clear 
and well ordered. In spite of a certain youthful ebullience 
he performs a task that should have been done long ago 
that of knocking Trollope’s autobiography out of the hands 
of literary opinion makers and thrusting the Works in its 
place so that the novelist’s stature can really be seen. 

The reputation of Norman Douglas as a writer has 
always, in a general way, been hampered by the legends 
of him as a man—legends which the detached, amused 
iconoclasm implicit in his novel ‘South Wind’ seemed 
to confirm. ‘Norman Douglas: A Selection from his 
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Works,’ with an Introduction by D. M. Low (Chatto and 
Secker & Warburg), splendidly gets rid of the aura of the 
man and sets up the evidence for the writer. Douglas 
had his own fierce ideas of the natural man and was pre- 
pared to shed most of what is considered necessary in 
relationships to remain unconstricted. He preached a 
pagan fundamentalism. This in various ways is the source 
of all his ideas, and mainly the reason for his impatient 
scorn of anything that smelt or—as he would put it 
stank of uniformity. In all that he wrote, particularly 
‘Old Calabria’ and * Experiments,’ this demand of his for 
real personal freedom as opposed to financial laisser-faire 
comes out in a richness of ideas and a fertility of apprecia- 
tion that seems to dispose of the chronological past and 
future of humanity, or, perhaps, rather seems to move 
about in human time as if he were verity itself. Wisdom 
and knowledge to him were not cloistered or tonsured. 
They were an unabashed heritage as frank and as untame- 
able as the history of that primitive Southern Italy which 
he loved. It is fair to say that his tone of mind is not for 
everybody, but he has great charm and power of com- 
panionship. 

Of all the many war books now extant few of them have 
achieved the lasting status of the classics of the 1914-18 
war. Most of them are reportage shaped to make their 
impact immediate in physical terms, and ‘Doctor at 
Dien-Bien-Phu,’ by Major Grauwin (Hutchinson), is no 
exception. It is a grim story it tells. Major Grauwin, an 
army doctor, was in the dreadful siege by choice. His 
horror at the terrible suffering of the garrison forced him 
to volunteer to go there and his record is not concerned 
with the war, but only with the ordeals that war brings 
to people. While in the main he writes with a rather 
pedestrian surfeit of material, at times the accounts he 
details of the work he had to do, of the endurance that so 
many of his mangled patients showed take on a vividness 
that cannot fail to shock. 

‘Doctor in the Whip’s Room,’ by Sir Henry Morris 
Jones (Robert Hale), has an entirely different sense of 
vocation. The publisher’s paragraph compares him to 
Axel Munthe and certain other successful doctor authors. 
This is a far-fetched comparison. Sir Henry is far too 
much a man of practical affairs to have written an exposé 
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of the ‘ secrets of a doctor.’ He has the doctor’s frank- 
ness and assurance. but sees things in the scale of inter- 
national values rather than the specific human ones. His 
book is a full record of many of the highlights of his time. 
Practising doctor, M.P., local and county councillor, 
parliamentary Whip, Lord Commissioner of the Treasury, 
member of the delegation that examined Buchenwald 
he speaks with first-hand knowledge and lively opinion on 
all these topics and the men and women with whom he 
came into contact. 

‘The International Who’s Who, Nineteenth Edition, 
1955’ (Europa Publications, Ltd.), is sure of the welcome 
extended toits predecessors, as the most authoritative source 
of biographical information about the most important (and, 
indeed, many of the less important) people in the world to- 
day. Several hundred new entries have been added and 
older entries checked. The reader is helped by 8 columns 


of explanation of abbreviations very necessary informa- 
tion in these days. Then come 1,100 double-column pages 
of biographical notices beginning with three Finns, an 


Egyptian, an Indonesian, an American, a Canadian, and an 
Australian, and ending with a Swiss, a Russian, a Dutch- 
man, a German, and a Pole, all in the ‘Z's.’ This gives 
some idea of the international scope of this most useful, 
well-arranged, and valuable work of reference, which all 
officials, students, libraries, business firms and individuals, 
who want to be up to date, should strive to possess. 
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